EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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HAVE  WE  AN  EDUCATIONAL  DEBT 
TO  GERMANY? 

The  German  superman  has  frequently  posed  as  the  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  world,  vaunting  his  land  as  the  leader  in  all 
educational  reforms,  and  the  source  from  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  drawn  their  educational  ideas.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  particularly  fertile  field  for  this  type  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  More  than  any  other  nation,  we  "went  to  school  to 
Germany,”  and  in  many  of  us  the  idea  still  persists  that 
nearly  all  that  is  good  in  our  educational  scheme  was  “made 
in  Germany.”  An  English  writer  who  studied  our  schools, 
wrote  in  1875:  “It  is  the  habit  of  American  educationalists 
ungrudgingly  and  with  sincere  admiration,  to  give  the  palm 
to  Germany.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  complimentary  recognition 
of  excellence.  It  is  shown  to  be  genuine  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  accepting  from  Germany  not  only  lessons  in 
the  details  of  educational  science,  but  vital  principles.” 

This  point  of  view  has  been  all  too  generally  accepted ;  few, 
if  any,  voices  have  been  raised  to  point  out  the  absolute 
failures  in  the  present  German  educational  system,  and  the 
pernicious  influence  of  certain  German  educational  schemes 
which  we  have  imported.  In  this  day,  when  America  is  look¬ 
ing  with  searching  eyes  upon  German  influence  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  the  sources  of  educa¬ 
tional  influence  here,  the  exact  types  of  schools  and  educa¬ 
tional  practises  which  we  borrowed  from  Germany,  and  to 
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ascertain  whether  those  who  turned  our  attention  to  German 
education  ever  warned  us  against  the  evils  almost  inherent 
in  it. 

No  fair-minded  student  of  American  educational  develop¬ 
ment  can  fail  to  realize  the  influence  of  three  great  nations 
upon  us.  The  English  influence  naturally  came  first,  and  is 
best  seen  in  the  establishment  of  our  colleges  (the  form  and 
many  of  the  regulations  of  Harvard  were  borrowed  almost 
directly  from  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge),  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  academies,  and  in  elementary  education  in 
the  vogue  of  the  monitorial  school  and  the  establishment  of 
infant  or  primary  schools.  The  French  influence,  seen 
chiefly  between  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Napole¬ 
onic  era,  shows  itself  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  Jefferson  was  a 
great  student  of  French  educational,  as  well  as  political, 
ideas;  his  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  were  influenced  by  his  study  of  French  education. 
When  France  began  to  exchange  the  arts  of  war  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  government,  and  education,  our  attention  gradually 
shifted  to  Germany.  This  was  particularly  evident  for  the 
decade  after  1825;  from  1825  to  1875  there  was  an  un¬ 
doubted  tendency  on  our  part  to  imitate  German  educa¬ 
tional  practises. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Germany  in  which 
we  were  interested  at  that  time  was  vastly  different  from  the 
Germany  which  is  now  scourging  the  world.  One  who  reads 
the  reports  of  visitors  to  the  German  schools  in  those  early 
years,  finds  the  German  schools  of  that  day  far  different  from 
those  which  more  recent  visitors  have  seen.  Horace  Mann, 
after  six  months  in  Germany,  reported  that  he  never  saw  a 
teacher  use  corporal  punishment  or  severe  discipline  of  any 
kind,  that  he  never  saw  a  teacher  who  remained  seated  during 
a  recitation,  or  who  relied  upon  a  textbook  in  a  recitation. 
Anyone  who  has  recently  seen  the  inside  of  a  German  school 
knows  how  harsh  the  discipline  is,  and  remembers  the  ranting 
way  in  which  the  schoolmaster  demands  the  literal  repetition 
of  the  exact  words  of  the  textbook.  In  1840,  Prussia  was 
merely  an  important  member  of  the  German  Confederacy, 
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not  the  dominating  over-lord ;  the  Hohenzollem  blight  was 
only  gradually  manifesting  itself.  Furthermore,  the  three 
great  leaders  of  German  education  during  that  early  period 
were  far  from  representative  of  the  Germany  we  are  now 
fighting.  The  greatest,  Pestalozzi,  was  a  Swiss.  Froebel’s 
kindergarten  was  prohibited  in  Germany  as  being  anarchical ; 
it  remained  for  free-loving  America  to  develop  it.  Herbart 
was  a  philosopher  with  an  international  mind ;  much  of  his 
work  was  done  in  Hanover,  long  under  English  rule,  in  a 
university  established  by  George  II. 

The  first  American  to  study  German  education  at  first¬ 
hand  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  visit  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen  on  July  19,  1776,  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
largely  by  his  desire  to  see  certain  electrical  apparatus  at  the 
university.  Much  was  made  of  the  visit  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  university,  who  seem  to  have  learned  more  from 
Franklin  about  America  than  our  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive  learned  regarding  Germany.  There  are  at  least  three 
accounts  of  Franklin’s  visit.  In  one  of  these  narratives 
Franklin  is  severely  taken  to  task  for  certain  statements  he 
made  about  American  education,  such  as  locating  Harvard 
at  Boston  “when  everyone  knew  that  it  was  at  Cambridge, 
six  miles  from  Boston.”  Koehler  also  takes  exception  to 
PTanklin’s  lauding  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  “as  tho  they  were  the  only  ones  in  the  colonies.” 
In  another  account  of  this  visit,  the  statement  is  made  that 
Franklin  announced  that  he  was  then  working  on  the  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  an  American  university  at  Philadelphia, 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  visit 
Gottingen;  he  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  history  of 
the  university  and  its  organization.  So  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  only  indication  of  Franklin’s  desire  to  establish  such 
an  institution.  The  idea  is  plausible,  however,  when  one 
considers  the  way  in  which  his  original  intention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  English  academy  at  Philadelphia  was 
distorted. 

The  next  link  between  Germany  and  America  was  likewise 
a  man  in  public  life,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  in  his  letters 
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in  1803,  wrote  describing  the  educational  system  of  Silesia 
that  the  elementary  instruction  deserved  the  careful  study 
of  every  New  Englander,  since  “probably  no  country  in 
Europe  could  so  strongly  contest  our  preeminence  in  this 
respect  as  Germany.” 

Largely  due  to  Mme.  de  Stael’s  work  on  Germany,  three  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  New  England  secured  part  of  their 
university  training  in  Germany.  Edward  Everett  and 
George  Ticknor  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 
November,  1815.  George  Bancroft  took  his  doctorate  there 
in  1820.  Ticknor’s  autobiography  vividly  describes  the 
impression  which  Mme.  de  Stael’s  works  made  upon  him 
when  he  first  discovered  them  in  1814.  In  order  to  read  the 
German  he  secured  the  help  of  a  native  of  Strassburg  living  in 
Jamaica  Plain;  the  only  German  dictionary  of  which  he 
could  learn  was  in  New  Hampshire;  in  fact,  it  was  stated 
that  Germany  was  nearly  as  unknown  as  China  until  this 
work  was  published;  thru  it  Ticknor  says  he  “discovered  a 
new  world.” 

One  direct  result  of  Ticknor’s  efforts  was  the  appointment 
in  1825  of  Dr.  Charles  Pollen,  a  political  exile,  as  the  first 
teacher  of  German  in  Harvard;  he  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  Harvard  by  Lafayette,  who  was  then  in  this 
country.  Another  outgrowth  of  Ticknor’s  German  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  Longfellow’s  trip  to  Gottingen,  where  he  enrolled 
in  the  summer  of  1 829.  Up  to  1 850,  forty- two  Americans  had 
enrolled  at  Gottingen. 

Bancroft  likewise  strove  to  have  his  alma  mater  adopt  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  which  he  brought  back  from  the  German  univer¬ 
sity  system.  In  writing  to  President  Eliot  in  1871,  he  refers 
to  his  efforts  after  his  return  from  Germany  “to  introduce 
among  us  some  practises  of  the  German  system  of  education, 
so  as  to  divide  more  exactly  preliminary  studies  from  the 
higher  scientific  courses,  and  thus  facilitate  a  transformation 
of  our  colleges  into  universities  after  the  plan  everywhere 
adopted  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  change  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  its  roots  in  the  habits  of  a  country  and  the 
experiment  could  not  succeed.” 
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The  first  book  on  European  life  that  seems  to  have  brought 
an  extensive  influence  to  this  country,  was  John  Griscom’s 
two-volume  account  of  A  Year  in  Europe,  published  in  1819. 
Altho  this  early  traveler  visited  and  wrote  copiously  about 
political  and  educational  activities  in  almost  every  country, 
he  zealously  avoided  Germany;  hence  no  German  ideas 
came  to  us  thru  his  book. 

The  year  1835  is  the  turning  point  in  the  German  influ¬ 
ence  upon  American  education.  The  years  that  immediately 
followed  included  practically  all  the  significant  visits  of 
American  educators  to  Germany,  and  the  publication  of 
books  which  turned  the  attention  of  our  school  leaders  to 
German  practises.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  time  of 
our  alliance  with  France  and  England,  that  the  first  book 
which  definitely  explained  German  educational  practises  to 
us  was  written  by  a  Frenchman,  Cousin,  and  translated  by 
an  English  woman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.  Cousin  studied  the 
German  school  system  and  reported  at  length  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  reforms  in  which  he  deemed  it 
wise  for  France  to  imitate  Germany;  these  related  largely  to 
compulsory  attendance,  elementary  education,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools.  England,  then  considering 
factory  reforms  and  the  extension  of  suffrage,  turned  to  this 
book  for  help  in  promoting  English  popular  education.  The 
American  edition  interested  many  men  who  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  organize  our  chaotic  educational  scheme.  Its  most 
obvious  influence  was  upon  John  D.  Pierce,  the  founder  of 
the  Michigan  public  school  system,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  many  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  West.  At  the  semi¬ 
centennial  exercises  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President 
Angell  spoke  at  length  of  the  influences  of  Cousin’s  report 
upon  the  Michigan  system  of  public  instruction,  among  the 
specific  points  being :  a  state  officer  appointed  to  direct  the 
state’s  educational  policy,  three  parts  to  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  (elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  a  university),  all 
supported  by  and  under  state  control.  Pierce  gained  from 
his  study  of  Cousin  many  of  the  ideas  that  were  incorporated 
in  the  article  in  the  state  constitution  on  public  education; 
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in  1836  he  was  made  the  first  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Michigan.  A  later  superintendent  wrote:  “The 
system  of  public  instruction  which  was  .  .  .  established 

by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the  conception  of  the 
office,  its  province,  its  powers  and  duties,  were  derived  from 
Prussia.” 

In  1836  two  Americans  went  on  educational  pilgrimages  to 
Germany;  the  reports  which  they  issued  upon  their  return 
had  a  great  influence  in  Prussianizing  certain  features  of  our 
public  education  system.  O.  D.  Bache,  the  first  president 
of  Girard  College,  was  commissioned  by  the  trustees  to  visit 
the  schools  of  Germany,  to  secure  ideas  which  might  be 
helpful  in  the  establishment  of  the  college.  His  report  com¬ 
mended  the  spirit  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  but  pointed  out 
most  vigorously  the  domination  of  the  monarchical  idea  in 
all  the  education  of  that  country.  In  January,  1836,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  best  known  as  the  husband  of  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  addrest  a  teachers’  convention  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  upon  The  Prussian  System  of  Public  Instruction 
and  its  Applicability  to  the  United  States.  The  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  then  facing  the  problem  of  compulsory 
attendance  and  graded  schools,  was  so  imprest  with  this 
address  that  it  ordered  it  printed  and  circulated. 

It  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  more  eulogistic  description 
of  Prussian  education.  Professor  Stowe  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Prussia  “does  more  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
people,  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  other  government  on 
earth.  The  Prussians  are  now  the  best  educated  people  in 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  system  with¬ 
out  admiring  the  completeness  and  beauty  of  the  plan  and 
the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  every  particular  of 
it  is  carried  into  execution.”  Most  of  the  Prussian  system 
Professor  Stowe  considered  adaptable  to  American  condi¬ 
tions.  He  believed  that  schools,  like  the  army,  should  be 
under  government  control  absolutely;  teachers  should  be 
regarded  as  public  servants  and  in  time  of  peace  treated  as 
soldiers  are  in  time  of  war.  To  secure  properly-trained 
teachers,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  simi- 
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lar  to  those  so  effective  in  Germany.  A  further  suggestion 
of  Professor  Stowe’s  was  unfortunately  not  carried  out,  and 
as  a  result  America  has  had  to  face  a  hyphenated  spirit  of 
half-hearted  patriotism;  “another  principle  of  the  Prussian 
school  system,  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  us,  is  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  language  required  in  all  schools.”  Professor  Stowe 
closes  with  this  challenge  to  his  countrymen :  “The  Almighty 
seems  now  to  have  permitted  a  fair  experiment  to  be  made, 
as  to  which  form  of  government  shall  do  most  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  and  happiness  of  a  whole  people — an  absolute  sover¬ 
eignty  or  popular  freedom.  One  part  of  this  great  experiment 
has  been  committed  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  most  nobly 
is  he  striving  to  make  it  good.  The  other  part  is  committed 
to  us;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  show  that  popular  freedom 
can  do  more  for  the  general  happiness  than  absolute  sover¬ 
eignty,  however  benevolently  directed.  Shall  this  great 
experiment  fail  in  our  han  ,  and  despotism  bear  away  the 
palm  from  republicanisn. ' 

When  Professor  Stowe  sailed  for  Europe  later  in  1 836,  the 
Assembly  requested  him  to  investigate  the  educational  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  countries  which  he  might  visit,  and  to  present 
a  report  upon  his  return.  This  report  was  most  influential 
in  educational  reform  in  the  Middle  West.  A  copy  of  it  was 
sent  to  every  school  in  Ohio;  it  was  republished  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  legislatures  of  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  latter  state  two 
thousand  copies  were  printed  in  German.  In  this  report  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe  concentrated  his  description  upon  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools; 
he  sketched  the  plan  as  follows:  “A  whole  course  comprises 
eight  years  and  includes  children  from  the  ages  of  six  till 
fourteen,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  of  two  years  each.” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  report  had  much  to  do 
with  the  gradual  adoption  of  an  eight-year  elementary 
school. 

Among  the  leaders  influential  in  this  period  who  did  not 
actually  visit  Germany,  should  be  mentioned  Judge  Archi¬ 
bald  D.  Murphey  of  North  Carolina,  generally  called  The 
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Father  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  South.  In  1817  he 
presented  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  a  report  outlining 
the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  most  of 
which  was  finally  inaugurated  in  the  legislative  action  of 
1839,  which  served  as  a  model  for  many  other  southern 
states.  This  report  was  made  after  a  careful  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  education. 

Another  student  of  German  education  was  James  Marsh, 
professor  at  Dartmouth  and  later  president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Many  of  his  unique  ideas  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  college  were  secured  from  his  diligent  study  of 
German  works;  in  many  ways  they  resembled  the  ideas 
which  Jefferson  attempted  to  apply  in  Virginia,  and  Ticknor 
proposed  for  Harvard;  like  these  two  other  leaders.  Marsh 
was  in  advance  of  his  time  and  the  University  of  Vermont 
suffered  rather  than  gained  from  his  proposals. 

Probably  the  greatest  connecting  link  between  Europe  and 
America  during  the  past  century,  at  least  as  far  as  public 
education  went,  was  Henry  Barnard,  the  results  of  whose 
studies  and  visits  to  Europe  are  seen  chiefly  in  his  monu¬ 
mental  American  Journal  of  Education.  As  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  later 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  he  did  more  than 
any  other  person  to  make  known  to  America  the  successes 
and  failures  in  European  educational  experiments. 

What  Stowe  did  for  the  Middle  West  and  Murphey  for  the 
South,  Brooks  and  Mann  did  for  Massachusetts.  It  is 
largely  due  to  their  influence  that  Massachusetts  first  de¬ 
veloped,  by  direct  imitation  of  Germany,  the  normal  schools, 
and  gradually  organized  the  eight-year  elementary  school 
system.  In  1834  Brooks  visited  Europe;  on  his  homeward 
voyage  he  had  as  a  steamer  companion  Dr.  Julius  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Prussian 
government  to  study  our  prisons.  Brooks  states  that  all  of 
the  forty-one  days’  voyage  was  spent  in  listening  to  a  de¬ 
scription  by  Dr.  Julius  of  the  Prussian  elementary  schools. 
“If  you  will  allow  the  phrase,  I  fell  in  love  with  the  Prussian 
system,  and  it  seemed  to  possess  me  like  a  missionary  angel. 
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When  the  doctor  came  to  visit  me  at  Hingham  I  told  him  I 
had  been  studying  the  Prussian  system  for  six  months  and 
that  I  felt  called  of  God  to  try  to  introduce  it  to  my  native 
state.”  Brooks  felt  that  the  greatest  advance  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  schools  would  come  thru  better-trained  teachers. 
Accordingly,  he  inaugurated  a  two-year  educational  cam¬ 
paign  thruout  the  state,  advocating  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools,  similar  to  the  teachers’  seminaries  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  his  first  lecture  he  stated,  “From  what  I  have 
learned,  it  is  now  my  opinion  that  the  Prussian  system  is  to 
make  a  new  era  in  the  public  elementary  education  of  the 
United  States.” 

What  Brooks  proposed,  Horace  Mann  accomplished.  In 
1843  he  spent  six  months  as  the  representative  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  but  at  his  own  expense, 
visiting  schools  in  Europe;  he  was  in  Germany  longer  than 
in  any  other  country.  His  impressions  of  the  German 
schools,  and  the  points  in  which  he  believed  we  might  well 
imitate  them,  are  included  in  his  semi-annual  report.  In 
many  ways  he  was  decidedly  laudatory  of  the  German 
schools.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  elementary  schools  and  normal  training  for  elementary 
teachers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  two 
points  of  reform  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  close  to 
Mann’s  heart.  As  a  result  of  his  descriptions  of  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  German  elementary  schools,  came  his  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Boston  school-masters,  who  tried  to  up¬ 
hold  the  older  methods  of  teaching.  Mann,  however,  did  not 
find  that  all  existing  conditions  in  German  schools  were 
praiseworthy.  Disappointed  as  he  had  been  in  the  school- 
houses  of  Massachusetts,  he  found  those  in  Germany  much 
worse;  ventilation  was  absolutely  lacking;  he  was  shocked 
by  the  German  practise  of  sleeping  under  enormous  feather 
beds  weighing  forty  or  more  pounds.  “If  the  Holy  Alliance 
wishes  to  abase  its  subjects  into  a  voluntary  submission  to 
arbitrary  power  it  can  do  no  one  thing  more  conducive  to 
these  ends  than  to  perpetuate  this  national  custom  of  low 
ventilation  and  sleeping  between  feather  beds.” 
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Imitation  of  German  education  is  seen,  in  our  public 
schools,  in  the  system  of  state  control,  the  eight-year  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  the  institution  for  training  teachers — 
the  normal  school.  It  seems  fair  today  to  indict  Germany 
for  many  of  the  educational  ills  from  which  we  are  now  suf¬ 
fering.  Blind  imitation  has  given  us  a  system  of  state  con¬ 
trol  of  education  which  leaves  no  power  at  all  to  the  national 
government,  an  elementary  school  system  which  is  as  yet 
only  partially  related  to  higher  education,  and  the  normal 
school,  which,  until  recently,  has  given  few  indications  of 
measuring  up  to  what  we  should  reasonably  expect  of  it. 
It  is  only  as  these  ideas  have  been  adapted  to  our  own  local 
conditions,  that  they  have  produced  favorable  results.  Cou¬ 
sin  wisely  wrote:  “The  true  greatness  of  a  people  does  not 
consist  in  borrowing  nothing  from  others,  but  in  borrowing 
from  all  whatever  is  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it 
appropriates.”  In  the  case  of  the  practises  which  we  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Germany,  much  perfecting  needs  to  be  done. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  establishment  of  the  state  system  of  education 
in  Michigan;  from  this  imitation  of  Germany  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  state  control,  resulting  in  what  may  well 
be  called  a  “local  option”  method  of  educational  manage¬ 
ment.  Until  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  was  past  our  national 
government  had  really  never  indicated  its  interest  in,  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  for,  education  among  our  people.  As  a  result  of 
a  state  system  of  control  two  states  still  have  no  compulsory 
education  laws ;  the  other  states,  more  than  they,  suffer  the 
ills  therefrom.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  suggest 
that  one  result  of  the  war  will  be  a  modification  of  this  Ger¬ 
man-borrowed  scheme  of  state  educational  control  into  some 
form  of  national  direction. 

From  Germany  we  borrowed  directly  an  eight-year  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  absolutely  unrelated  to  higher  education. 
This  type  of  school  works  perfectly  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
the  finishing  school  for  all  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  confirmed  or  admitted  to 
their  first  Catholic  communion.  This  eight-year  elementary 
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school  has  given  us  the  greatest  problem  in  our  public  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  past  century.  It  has  brought  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  children  leaving  school  at  the  completion  of  the 
grades,  or  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  situation  to  Germany’s 
liking,  but  incompatible  with  our  ideas  of  a  free,  democratic 
education.  It  has  forced  upon  us  the  baffling  problem  of 
articulation  between  grade  and  high  school,  and  between 
high  school  and  college.  The  eight-year  people’s  school, 
which  we  rather  blindly  brought  over  from  Germany,  has  no 
connection  with  the  school  system  there  which  includes 
secondary  and  university  training.  The  eight-year  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  followed  by  a  four-year  high  school,  has  given 
us  the  problem  of  late  entrance  to  college,  so  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  enters  his  profession  many  years  later  than  does 
the  German  boy. 

The  normal  school,  borrowed  from  Germany,  has  taken 
many  decades  to  find  its  place  in  the  American  educational 
system.  In  Germany  it  was  and  is  a  school  for  preparing 
teachers  for  the  people’s  school ;  it  has  no  relation  to  higher 
education.  As  long  as  our  normal  schools  accepted  pupils 
without  a  high  school  education,  they  could  not  be  called 
really  efficient.  In  certain  middle  western  states  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  feel  that  the  normal  school  is  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  that  either  it  should  be  developed  into  a  normal  college 
granting  degrees,  or  else  all  elementary  teachers  could  best 
be  trained  by  the  state  university,  dispensing  entirely  with 
the  normal  school.  Whether  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is 
right  or  not,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  note  that  it  has 
found,  in  its  investigations,  relatively  little  good  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  That  these  schools  have  not  yet  fully  dove¬ 
tailed  into  the  American  educational  system  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  direct  importation  from  Germany. 

The  aping  of  Germany  is  seen  in  our  higher  institutions  in 
many  ways:  the  pernicious  type  of  Ph.D.  scholarship,  too 
often  resulting  in  useless  research  and  soulless  teaching;  the 
insertion  of  a  four-year  college  course  between  high  school 
and  professional  training;  the  lecture  method  of  instruction, 
so  wasteful  of  energy  of  both  students  and  teachers. 
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Not  all  of  those  who  studied  Prussian  education  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  felt  convinced  that  it  was  wise  to 
imitate  it;  some  far-sighted  visitors  saw  even  then  the  per¬ 
nicious  features  which  have  made  the  Prussian  schools  the 
tool  of  the  oligarchical  Hohenzollerns.  Probably  the  most 
vigorous  denunciation  of  Prussia  came  from  the  pen  of  a 
Scotchman,  Samuel  Laing,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
of  books  of  travel.  His  Notes  of  a  traveller,  on  the  social  and 
political  state  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  published  in  1842,  gained  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An  American  edition  was 
published  in  1846.  Horace  Mann  read  this  work  before  un¬ 
dertaking  his  European  travels.  Laing  calls  to  our  attention 
the  tendency  of  writers  to  laud  the  Prussian  educational 
system :  “Truly  much  humbug  has  been  played  off  by  literary 
men — unwittingly,  no  doubt,  for  they  themselves  were 
sincere  dupes — upon  the  pious  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the 
European  public,  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  educational  system  .  .  .  Who  could  suppose  that 

the  only  visible  use  of  the  people  of  Prussia  of  all  this  na¬ 
tional  education  is,  in  reality,  to  write  out  official,  civil,  or 
military  reports  from  inferiors  to  superiors?  .  .  Who 

could  suppose  at  the  very  period  Cousin  and  so  many  other 
eminent  literary  men  of  all  countries  were  extolling  the 
national  education  in  Prussia”  that  the  whole  thing  was  really 
only  a  sham,  the  rulers  training  puppets  and  slaves  upon 
whom  they  might  work  their  will  ?  Laing  praises  the  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  in  Prussia,  but  vigorously  condemns  the 
aim  of  education  and  its  results  upon  the  people.  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  is  so  great  that  pupils  are  mere  machines : 
“We  may  drill  boys  into  reading  and  writing  machines,  but 
this  is  not  education.”  “If  the  ultimate  object  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  be  to  raise  man  to  the  dignity  of  a  reflecting,  self- 
guiding,  virtuous  member  of  society,  then  the  Prussian 
educational  system  is  a  failure.”  “This  educational  system 
is  in  reality,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nothing  but  a 
deception,  a  delusion  put  upon  the  noblest  principle  of 
human  nature — the  desire  for  intellectual  development — a 
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deception  practised  for  the  paltry  political  end  of  rearing  the 
individual  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  artificial  and  despotic 
system  of  government,  of  training  him  to  be  either  its  instru¬ 
ment  or  its  slave,  according  to  his  social  station.”  Laing  ends 
his  comments  on  Prussian  education  with  these  denuncia¬ 
tions:  “If  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  sing,  be  education,  they 
are  quite  right — the  Prussian  subject  is  an  educated  man. 
If  to  reason,  judge,  and  act  as  an  independent  free  agent,  in 
the  religious,  moral,  and  social  relations  of  man  to  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  to  his  fellow-men,  be  that  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  education,  then  is 
the  Prussian  subject  a  mere  drum-boy  in  education,  in  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  all  that  regards  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments  of  man,  compared  to  one  of  the  un¬ 
lettered  population  of  a  free  country.  .  .  The  social 

value  or  importance  of  the  Prussian  arrangements  for  dif¬ 
fusing  national  scholastic  education  has  been  evidently  over¬ 
rated;  for  now  that  the  whole  system  has  been  in  the  fullest 
operation  in  society  upon  a  whole  generation,  we  see  morals 
and  religion  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  in  this  very 
country  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
we  see  nowhere  a  people  in  a  more  abject  political  and  civil 
condition,  or  with  less  free  agency,  in  their  social  economy. 
A  national  education  which  gives  a  nation  neither  religion, 
nor  morality,  nor  civil  liberty,  nor  political  liberty,  is  an 
education  not  worth  having.” 

We  may  well  ask  whether  those  who  brought  this  German 
influence  to  our  country  never  warned  us  against  the  per¬ 
nicious  features  in  it.  To  this  the  answer  is  an  emphatic 
“Yes.”  No  American  visitor  failed  to  realize  that  behind  all 
German  education  was  the  dominance  of  an  absolute  oli¬ 
garchy;  that  much  of  German  education  was  carried  on,  not 
for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  but  for  the  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency  of  the  state,  and  hence  of  the  monarchy.  To 
Horace  Mann  these  features  of  German  life  and  education 
seemed  most  detestable.  The  diary  of  his  trip  and  his 
printed  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
contained  many  statements  about  Germany  which  seemingly 
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then  fell  upon  deaf  ears  but  which  have  been  most  strikingly 
proven  true  by  recent  events.  He  was  shocked  to  find  little 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  particularly  in  Prussia  and 
Austria:  “a  representative  assembly  in  Saxony  with  Austria 
on  one  side  and  Prussia  on  the  other  is  like  a  bit  of  good  ham 
in  an  otherwise  miserable  sandwich.”  Education  in  Prussia 
seemed  to  him  to  be  aimed  to  produce  “a  spirit  of  blind 
acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power  adapted  to  enslave  and  not 
enfranchise  the  human  mind.”  In  Austria  “education  is  very 
inferior  and  the  government  means  to  keep  it  within  its 
present  limits.”  Many  of  the  schools  which  he  visited,  he 
said  were  excellent:  “nothing  is  wanting  but  freedom.”  In 
Prussia  “education  performs  the  unnatural  and  unholy  work 
of  making  slaves.”  What  was  taught  was  taught  by  govern¬ 
ment  dictation  rather  than  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  teacher’s 
heart.  Mann  states  that  the  government  compelled  certain 
forms  of  religion  to  be  taught  or  else  it  would  take  away  the 
bread  from  the  teachers. 

Altho  the  military  aspects  of  German  educational  life  were 
then  much  less  important  than  now,  they  amazed  Mann. 
“In  Germany  everything  is  conducted  on  an  inexpensive 
scale  except  war  and  military  affairs.”  All  the  physical 
training  in  the  schools  seems  solely  designed  to  prepare 
soldiers:  “it  is  not  yet  discovered  that  activity  and  energy 
are  necessary  in  any  occupation  save  that  of  killing  our  fellow 
men.”  Some  of  his  severest  indictments  are  upon  the  com¬ 
pulsory  religious  instruction  in  the  German  schools ;  he  had 
no  words  too  strong  to  condemn  this,  particularly  when 
conducted  by  teachers  who  thought  all  the  instruction  a  lie, 
upon  pupils  who  only  studied  in  order  to  secure  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  confirmation,  a  necessity  “for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  place  as  a  servant,  an  apprentice,  or  even  to  get 
married.” 

But  Mann’s  greatest  disappointment  in  the  German  edu¬ 
cational  and  political  system  was  found  in  the  way  it  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  peasantry  to  the  whim  of  the  ruling  class.  He  vig¬ 
orously  denounced  the  German  lack  in  “bringing  up  the  rear 
of  society.”  He  clearly  realized,  as  many  worshipers  of 
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modern  Germany  did  not  until  1914,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  German  democracy  in  her  schools  or  politics.  In 
an  indictment  which  sounds  decidedly  modern,  he  asks  why 
“with  such  a  wide-extended  and  energetic  machinery  for 
public  instruction,  the  Prussians,  as  a  people,  do  not  rise 
more  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  why  the  arts  remain 
among  them  in  a  half-barbarous  condition?”  His  answers 
are:  First,  children  are  driven  from  the  people’s  schools  of 
Prussia  at  fourteen;  their  education  is  then  over.  Second, 
there  is  a  lack  of  books  and  papers  for  the  public  to  read; 
this  is  due  to  the  rigorous  censorship  which  aims  to  keep 
books  and  papers  from  the  hands  and  minds  of  the  lower 
classes.  Finally,  he  gives  evidence  of  a  lamentable  lack  of 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  German  people,  vulgarized  vices 
among  the  low,  and  profligacies  among  their  social  superiors. 
The  ruling  class  is  voluptuous ;  the  late  king  was  a  liar  who 
falsified  his  word  that  he  would  give  the  people  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  splendors  of  his  mausoleum, 
is  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  as  one  who  “vio¬ 
lated  his  royal  faith  and  died  forsworn.” 

Greatly  as  Mann  praised  certain  features  of  the  German 
schools,  the  political  injustice  behind  them  all,  which  we  are 
now  fighting  to  overthrow,  remained  his  deepest  impression 
of  Germany  in  1843.  Listen  to  his  indictment,  written 
seventy-five  years  ago,  but  true  today,  of  a  government- 
dominated  educational  system  which  makes  slaves  and 
puppets  of  its  pupils:  “There,  government  steps  in  to  take 
care  of  the  subject,  almost  as  much  as  the  subject  takes  care 
of  his  cattle.  The  subject  has  no  officers  to  choose,  no 
inquiry  into  the  character  or  eligibleness  of  candidates  to 
make,  no  vote  to  give.  He  has  no  laws  to  enact  or  abolish. 
He  has  no  questions  about  peace  or  war,  finance,  taxes, 
tariffs,  post-office,  or  internal  improvements,  to  decide  or 
discuss.  He  is  not  asked  where  a  road  shall  be  laid,  or  how  a 
bridge  shall  be  built,  altho  in  the  one  case  he  has  to  perform 
the  labor,  and  in  the  other  to  supply  the  materials.  His 
sovereign  is  born  to  him.  The  laws  are  made  for  him.  In 
war,  his  part  is  not  to  declare  it  or  to  end  it,  but  to  fight  and 
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be  shot  in  it,  and  to  pay  for  it.  The  tax-gatherer  tells  him 
how  much  he  is  to  pay.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  plans  a 
church  which  he  must  build;  and  his  spiritual  guide,  who 
has  been  set  over  him  by  another,  prepares  a  creed  and  a 
confession  of  faith  all  ready  for  his  signature.  He  is  directed 
alike  how  he  must  obey  his  king,  and  worship  his  God.” 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Dartmouth  College 
Hanover*  N.  H. 


II 


ENGLISH  LAY  CRITICS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill  last  year 
let  loose  a  portentous  flood  of  criticism  on  a  subject  that  does 
not  usually  greatly  disturb  the  equanimity  of  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  Englishman  has  never  had  any  hesitation  in 
finding  fault  with  his  professional  educators  when  he  has  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  them,  but,  generally  speaking,  he  has 
not  had  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  do  even  that,  unless 
when  education  has  been  served  up  to  him  with  the  piquant 
sauce  of  denominationalism.  Now,  however,  when  England 
is  being  made  to  feel  that  education  may  have  a  very 
practical  bearing  on  her  position  as  a  world  power,  the 
laymen  are  beginning  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  to  take 
notice.  They  come  to  the  subject  with  that  vigor  of  interest 
and  freshness  of  view  that  marks  the  natural  attitude  ignor¬ 
ance  adopts  towards  a  subject  that  has  attracted  it.  Aris¬ 
totle  does  not  hold  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  that 
large  class  of  Englishmen  who  like  to  call  themselves  “plain,” 
but  his  reputation  would  go  up  with  a  bound  if  they  chanced 
to  realise  what  he  meant  when  he  maintained  that  politics  is 
architectonic  to  education.  The  plain  Englishman  would 
smack  his  lips  over  the  statement  that  the  schoolmaster 
must  take  his  orders  from  the  statesman,  for,  after  all,  the 
statesman  must  in  turn  take  his  orders  from  the  man  who 
elects  him  to  office,  so  that  in  the  ultimate  resort  the  orders 
come  from  the  plain  man  himself. 

Accordingly,  the  English  layman  has  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  the  Aristotelian  position.  He  has  to  use  the 
material  produced  by  the  schools,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  their 
upkeep,  so  he  expresses  himself  freely  about  what  goes  on 
within  them.  English  schoolmasters  do  not  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  his  right  to  call  the  tune,  since  they  realise  that  he  has  to 
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pay  the  piper;  but  they  mildly  suggest,  with  Sir  John  Mc¬ 
Clure  in  his  contribution  to  the  recently  published  Cambridge 
essays  on  education,  that  "one  could  wish  that  he  would  be 
content  to  indicate  the  end  which  he  has  in  view,  and  which 
he  sees  clearly,  and  leave  the  means  of  obtaining  it  to  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  teacher.”  The  popular  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  English  layman  has  no  such  reticence, 
and  that  he  adopts  a  strongly  utilitarian  attitude,  asserting 
that  he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  that  he  means  to 
get  it.  He  wants  the  schoolmaster  to  drop  all  his  fiddle- 
faddle  about  culture  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  realities  of 
life — the  particular  reality  in  view  being  the  production  of  a 
boy  ready  to  enter  at  once  on  his  duties  in  factory  or  count- 
inghouse  fully  prepared  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  The 
correspondence  columns  of  English  newspapers  bear  elo¬ 
quent  testimony  to  the  touching  faith  of  employers  in  the 
efficacy  of  beginning  “real  work”  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage.  The  apprenticeship  ideal  is  held  up  as  the  best  means 
of  saving  the  situation. 

Yet  when  we  look  below  the  surface,  and  get  at  the  views 
of  the  less  vocal  section  of  employers,  we  reach  a  different 
impression.  The  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  have  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  relation 
between  education  and  the  demands  of  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry,  in  order  to  discover  how  far  their  schools  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  things  the  report¬ 
ing  committee  discovered  is  that  “while  early  specialization 
was  advocated  in  some  quarters,  in  general,  business  men 
asked  that  the  education  authority  should  aim  at  giving  a 
good  general  education.”  It  came  out  that  business  people 
complained  that  the  Education  Committee  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  requirements  of  business,  but  the  committee  retorts 
by  saying  that  they  discovered  that  business  firms  as  a  rule 
know  little  about  the  educational  facilities  offered  by  the 
authorities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “representatives  of 
the  engineering  industries,  chemical  and  printing  trades,  in 
short,  industrial  firms,  were,  as  a  rule,  more  in  touch  with 
the  schools  and  were  more  cognisant  of  what  could  beob- 
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tained  from  the  schools  than  those  of  banks  and  commercial 
firms.” 

The  direct  criticisms  offered  on  the  elementary  school  boy 
were  (i)  That  he  was  deficient  in  handwriting,  arithmetic  or 
spelling;  the  essentials  of  elementary  education,  (2)  That 
obedience,  common-sense,  and  manners  (good  address)  were 
lacking.  The  same  weakness  in  elementary  subjects  is  noted 
in  the  secondary  school  boy,  with  the  addition  that  his 
thinking  is  "sloppy,”  that  he  does  not  know  modern  languages 
and  that  he  needs  more  grit  and  energy  in  his  work.  Those 
who  know  human  nature  in  general,  whether  exemplified  in 
master  or  in  man,  will  not  be  surprized  to  find  general  com¬ 
plaints  among  employers  that  the  pupils  from  the  schools 
come  to  real  work  burdened  with  certain  defects — unable  to 
work  accurately  with  figures,  or  write  a  swift  and  legible 
hand,  or  read  aloud  clearly  and  with  intelligence  an  ordinary 
document.  Further,  they  have  no  interest  in  their  work,  and 
are  given  to  the  abominable  vice  of  "clock-watching.”  It  is 
claimed  that  only  after  the  long-suffering  employers  have 
themselves  licked  the  young  people  into  shape  can  anything 
like  satisfactory  work  be  got  from  them.  In  mitigation  of  the 
charge  the  teachers  may  well  plead  that  in  the  ultimate 
resort  nothing  but  the  process  of  licking  into  shape  under  real 
workaday  conditions  will  ever  produce  the  finished  workman. 
The  pupil  fresh  from  school  is  tested  in  a  new  environment, 
and  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  loss  of  efficiency  because  of 
the  new  circumstances.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  have  a  few  centers  in  each  large  educational 
area  set  apart  for  intensive  instruction  in  the  peculiar  form  of 
skill  required  in  various  typical  kinds  of  industry  or  business. 
Under  this  scheme  pupils  could  be  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to 
some  special  school  where  such  a  training  would  be  given  as 
might  enable  the  pupils  to  make  a  less  awkward  beginning 
when  they  faced  their  employer.  But  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  make  this  ad  hoc  preparation,  which  after  all  is  only 
a  form  of  cram  to  eliminate  the  worst  elements  of  a  temporary 
disorganisation  that  must  in  any  case  be  overcome  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  temporary  loss  of  efficiency.  Why  have 
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two  changes  of  environment  when  one  would  suffice,  if  only 
it  is  frankly  admitted  that  a  transition  period  is  a  necessary 
stage  on  the  way  to  satisfactory  work? 

With  regard  to  “clock-watching”  another  element  is  in¬ 
volved.  Employers  tell  us  that  young  people  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  their  work.  In  many  cases  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  What  is  there  to  interest  them  in  the  more  or  less  me¬ 
chanical  details  to  which  their  attention  is  usually  confined? 
The  London  County  Council  Report  slily  remarks:  “If  the 
schools  develop  the  English  schoolboy’s  intelligence  while 
the  routine  organisation  of  business  remains  what  it  was  when 
education  and  intelligence  were  less  common,  the  evil — lack 
of  interest — of  which  business  men  complain  will  be  aggra¬ 
vated.”  Obviously  the  school  has  its  cause  of  complaint  as 
well  as  has  the  countinghouse.  But  the  report  goes  on  to 
admit  that  if  the  schools  could  cultivate  as  keen  an  interest 
in  the  classroom  as  in  the  playing  field  “the  English  boy 
would  find  more  interest  in  the  human  movements  of  which 
ledgers  and  bills  and  cheques  are  but  the  records.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  classroom  is  so  dreary  a  place  that  the 
youngsters  usually  find  the  countinghouse  a  cheerful  place 
by  comparison.  Mr.  Ian  Hay’s  schoolmaster  had  a  recipe 
that  has  applications  outside  the  school :  “There  is  only  one 
way  to  teach  boys.  Keep  them  in  order:  don’t  let  them  play 
the  fool,  or  go  to  sleep;  and  they  will  be  so  bored  that  they 
will  work  like  niggers  merely  to  pass  the  time.”  The  em¬ 
ployers  are  right  in  blaming  present  external  attractions 
rather  than  the  departed  joys  of  schooldays.  Were  it  not  for 
the  allurements  of  afterwork  games  and  picture  palaces,  the 
clock  would  not  have  the  sinister  charm  it  appears  to 
exercise. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  somewhat  ponderous 
persons  who  take  education  seriously.  But  there  is  a  group 
of  practical  people  who  think  contemptuously  of  education, 
and  regard  it  as  of  trifling  practical  importance.  Take  for 
example  the  opinions  of  The  Outfitter,  a  weekly  paper  that 
claims  to  have  “the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  of  any 
trade  paper  circulating  among  buyers  of  clothing  and  out- 
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fitting  in  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  etc.”  In  a  leader  on  The  Education 
Question  on  August  18,  1917,  this  practically-minded  paper 
reminds  its  readers  that  education  has  little  to  do  with  the 
main  object  in  life — ^getting  on.  “The  man  who  really  has 
the  ability  and  knack  of  ‘getting  there’  will  get  there  with 
or  without  education.”  The  irresponsible  leader  babbles  on 
to  express  approval  of  the  nursery  schools  planned  in  the  new 
education  bill,  because  they  will  displace  the  Froebel  ideas 
and  the  kindergarten  and  introduce  the  Montessori  method. 
One  rubs  one’s  eyes.  Have  we  here  after  all,  then,  a  genuine 
educational  critic  in  the  official  frockcoat  of  a  seller  of  cloth¬ 
ing?  Alas,  no.  His  only  reason  for  displacing  Froebel  is 
that  the  change  “would  be  an  excellent  compliment  to  our 
Italian  allies.”  Yet  we  do  him  an  injustice,  for  there  is 
another  reason.  It  appears  that  attention  to  the  first  years 
of  life,  whether  in  open  air  schools  or  otherwise,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  more  heed  being  paid  to  the  proper  clothing 
of  the  young  people,  and  there  will  be  “an  improved  demand 
for  clothing  the  children,  which  will  benefit  our  trade  as  well 
as  the  children  themselves.”  The  Outfitter  you  see  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  children.  It  thinks  that  while 
continuation  schools  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  represent  a  good  idea,  we  are  rather  overdoing  it 
when  we  demand  320  hours  per  annum.  Half  of  that 
number  it  regards  as  quite  enough,  “for  we  must  consider 
the  young  people  themselves,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  very 
few  of  them  want  to  be  bored  and  bothered  with  education.” 
The  dear  young  people  must  not  be  shut  up  in  nasty,  stuffy 
classrooms,  but  should  have  much  time  in  the  open  air.  For 
this  reason  The  Outfitter  is  “quite  in  favor  of  physical  training 
being  a  feature  of  the  continuation  schools.”  But,  as  before, 
the  leader-writer  has  another  and  even  more  cogent  reason 
in  reserve;  for  he  is  “quite  sure  that  our  athletic  clothing 
departments  will  welcome  the  idea  with  avidity.” 

In  bold  contrast  to  the  frank  self-seeking  of  the  buoyant 
Outfitter  is  the  attitude  of  Country  Life  which  describes  itself 
as  “the  journal  for  all  interested  in  country  life  and  country 
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pursuits.”  One  would  have  expected  from  a  paper  of  this 
appeal  a  strictly  tory  and  reactionary  policy.  Yet  on  the 
very  day  of  the  Outfitter's  light-hearted  intrusion  into  a 
realm  where  it  was  not  at  home,  we  find  the  country  people’s 
organ  coming  out  with  a  leader  advocating,  of  all  things,  the 
ideal  of  the  Einheitsschule.^  Naturally  Country  Life  does  not 
use  this  term — a  policy  is  not  recommended  in  these  days  by 
giving  it  a  German  name — but  it  makes  quite  clear  what  it 
wants.  “Make  your  elementary  school  the  school  of  the 
whole  nation,  to  which  every  ratepayer  may  send  his  chil¬ 
dren  without  reflecting  that  in  days  to  come  they  may  be 
ashamed  of  having  to  confess  where  they  were  educated.” 
Probably  American  readers  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
what  a  revolution  is  here  proposed.  They  have  this  ideal 
state  already  existing  among  them,  and  may  not  realise  how 
keenly  it  is  desired  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  how 
cordially  it  is  resented  by  a  most  powerful  minority.  In  its 
argument.  Country  Life  would  have  been  well  advised  to  use 
the  American  example,  but  its  leader-writer,  being  probably 
a  layman  in  education,  did  not  dare  to  venture  so  far  afield, 
and  accordingly  contented  himself  with  a  reference  to  the 
Scottish  parish  school,  which  certainly  has  a  great  affinity 
with  the  American  type.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  country  gentlemen  when  they  opened  their  paper 
that  morning,  and  found  it  recommending  a  system  by  which 
it  is  to  be  made  possible  for  “a  boy  to  prepare  for  Eton  or 
Harrow  at  a  village  school  in  the  company  of  children  whose 
fathers  are  probably  sei^dng  his  father.”  But  Country  Life 
cares  nothing  for  the  shock,  boldly  proclaims  the  danger  of 
serious  class  conflict  unless  there  can  be  a  drawing  together 
by  means  of  education,  and  urgently  calls  upon  Mr.  Fisher 
to  scrap  his  present  bill  so  as  to  bring  in  something  on  the 
lines  just  sketched. 

The  Workers’  Educational  Association,  popularly  known 
as  the  W.  E.  A.,  claim  to  represent  the  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  in  Britain,  and  as  such  attack  Mr.  Fisher’s  bill,  not 

*  I  spell  this  word  in  the  usual  way  with  double  s,  tho  I  cannot  find  etymolog¬ 
ical  justification  for  more  than  one. 
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for  what  it  proposes,  but  for  what  it  does  not.  They  cor¬ 
dially  support  all  the  educational  parts  of  the  bill,  but  con¬ 
tend  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  The  ideal  of 
the  Einheitsschule  appeals  to  them,  but  they  give  it  a  new 
direction.  Their  great  fear  is  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  the  new  education  predominantly  vocational,  that,  in 
short,  the  ruling  classes  may  try  to  use  the  new  educational 
machinery  to  improve  the  workers  as  mere  workers,  as  mere 
efficient  cogs  in  the  industrial  wheel.  This  is  why  the 
W.  E.  A.  is  so  insistent  on  the  general  culture  idea.  Some  of 
the  more  advanced  members  indeed  would  go  the  length  of 
demanding  that  their  children  shall  get  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  education  as  the  children  of  the  ruling  classes — even 
if  that  education  is  not  the  best  kind.  What  they  want  is 
that  their  class  shall  be  able  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  like  to  call  themselves  the  governing  class. 
“Latin  and  Greek  may  be  useless  subjects,  but  if  the  masters 
learn  them  so  must  my  boys.  I  am  not  going  to  have  the 
masters  using  secret  passes  that  my  boys  do  not  understand. 
We  must  have  all  the  passwords.”  This  may  be  good  poli¬ 
tics,  but  it  is  certainly  bad  education.  Unfortunately  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  such  misdirected  criticism  when  the 
layman  takes  our  subject  in  hand. 

So  far,  we  have  not  noticed  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
press  towards  the  teachers.  In  England,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  there  are  not  enough  teachers  to  go  round,  so  the 
public  are  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  their  claims  for 
consideration.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  are  under¬ 
paid  even  for  peace-time  rates  of  living,  and  the  necessities 
of  war  conditions  have  been  met  by  a  general  grant  of  war- 
bonuses,  as  well  as  by  a  screwing  up  of  salaries.  But  there  is 
a  minority  section  of  lay  opinion  that  appears  to  be  jealous 
of  the  profession  and  particularly  anxious  to  keep  teachers  in 
what  is  called  “their  place.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  for  example, 
in  a  contribution  to  The  Contractors'  Record  (to  which  the 
editor  adds  an  approving  note),  points  out  that  the  teachers 
work  on  only  some  200  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  and 
wants  to  know  why  they  need  an  increase  in  salary.  As  he 
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truculently,  if  somewhat  ambiguously,  puts  it :  “I  hold  that  a 
Minister’s  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  teachers  teach  equally 
as  many  days  a  year  as  those  who  work  to  pay  them,  and  do 
not  get  paid  for  holidays,  or  get  a  pension,  and  work  twice  as 
long  each  day.”  Fortunately,  the  W.  E.  A.  take  up  quite  a 
different  attitude.  An  essential  part  of  their  policy  is  the 
better  payment  of  teachers.  The  workers  realise  that  their 
own  social  advancement  depends  upon  having  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  a  highly  educated  and  well-trained  body  of  teachers.  If 
the  national  teachers  are  poorly  paid,  it  is  plain  that  the 
workers  of  the  country  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with 
instructors  inferior  to  those  that  the  money  of  the  ruling 
class  can  command.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
their  interests  are  not  antagonistic  to  those  of  labor,  and  in¬ 
deed  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  proposal  to  affiliate  the 
strongest  professional  association,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  with  the  Labor  Party,  while  the  secondary  section, 
as  represented  by  the  Assistant  Masters  Association,  is  at 
least  coquetting  with  the  idea  by  appointing  a  committee  to 
consider  whether  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  labor.  The  opposite  ideal  is  that  of  professional 
autonomy,  and  the  question  is  whether  freedom  of  this  kind 
can  be  maintained  by  a  body  that  commits  itself  to  a  political 
party.  The  experience  of  Australia  shows  that  the  financial 
interests  of  the  profession  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  advent  of 
a  labor  government,  so  the  teachers  are  free  to  choose  on 
purely  professional  grounds.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
labor  is  likely  to  adopt  the  architectonic  attitude  towards 
the  educators,  and  on  the  decision  on  this  point  will  depend 
the  action  of  the  profession.  We  are  here  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  most  dynamic  aspect  of  lay  criticism  in  English 
education. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  English  lay  critic  seldom  concerns 
himself  with  the  methods  and  processes  of  school  work.  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is  stark  lack  of  interest; 
like  Napoleon  he  has  no  time  for  matters  of  ABC.  The 
second  is  the  chilling  effect  of  certain  of  the  school  subjects; 
for  there  are  matters  other  than  ABC,  matters  such  as 
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logarithms,  oratio  obliqua,  isobars  and  such  imposing  things 
as  the  layman  admits  he  has  forgotten  since  his  own  school 
days.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  general  management  of  a 
school,  he  feels  quite  competent  to  talk  with  authority.  Is  it 
not  after  all  a  body  of  laymen  that  lays  down  the  law  to  the 
teachers  in  such  matters?  Their  Latin  and  their  mathema¬ 
tics  may  have  past  from  the  memory  of  these  lawgivers,  but 
their  sound  common  sense  remains,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed  to  regulate  school  work.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  many  of  the  directive  functions  that  in  America  are  dis¬ 
charged  by  competent  “school-men”  fall,  in  England,  to  lay¬ 
men  working  collectively  in  boards  and  committees.  The 
school  superintendent  is  only  gradually  being  evolved  in 
Britain,  since  the  need  for  an  intermediary  between  the 
teacher  and  the  lay  governor  is  only  slowly  being  realised. 

The  cause  of  this  slowness  is  that  the  layman  has  been 
misled  in  England  by  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  process 
of  teaching.  The  teaching  craft  appears  to  have  no  trade 
secrets,  no  arcana.  It  hardly  appears  to  deserve  to  rank  even 
with  the  trades  that  in  the  olden  times  could  claim  without 
question  to  be  “mysteries.”  Everything  is  open  and  above 
board :  anybody  can  teach.  All  that  is  required  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught:  the  rest  comes  by  nature. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  this  view  when 
we  see  every  year  young  men  leaving  the  university  and, 
without  a  hint  of  professional  training  of  any  kind,  taking  to 
school  teaching  till  something  better  turns  up.  Very  often 
those  who  thus  drift  into  school  as  a  stop-gap,  remain  there 
all  their  lives,  since  “something  better”  refuses  to  turn  up. 
They  thus  incubate  into  a  sort  of  professionalism,  but  this 
easy  passage  from  pupilhood  to  teacherhood  naturally  con¬ 
firms  the  lay  mind  in  its  impression  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  craft  of  teaching,  and  that  outsiders  may,  therefore,  with 
a  good  grace  criticise  the  work  of  school  people. 

Curiously  enough — tho  there  is  an  historical  reason  for  it 
— the  elementary  schools  in  England  are  better  protected 
against  unprepared  teachers  than  are  the  secondary,  so  the 
lay  critic  feels  somewhat  safer  in  criticising  a  master  in  a 
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secondary  school  than  one  who  carries  on  his  work  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  as  a  “certificated  teacher.”  A  certain  halo  of 
dedication  and  specialisation  is  conferred  by  a  government 
certificate  whose  fortunate  possessor  is  thus  to  some  extent 
protected  from  the  lay  critics,  since  these  are  not  sure 
whether  he  may  not  after  all  know  somewhat  more  than 
they  about  teaching.  A  similar  protection  is  being  gradually 
formed  for  the  whole  profession  by  the  gradual  development 
of  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  subject  is  beginning 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Books  are  being  written  on  it — books 
with  diagrams,  and  tables,  graphs,  and  formulae:  books  of  a 
formidable  and  forbidding  appearance :  books  not  to  be  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people.  The  profession  is  in  search  of  an 
objective  standard  which  when  discovered  will  definitively 
place  education  among  the  sciences.  America  is  doing  more 
than  her  share  in  this  search,  as  is  shown  by  her  numerous 
attempts  to  set  up  “scales”  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
schools.  When  the  plain  Englishman  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  work  of  Thorndike,  Courtis,  Hillegas,  Woody, 
Starch,  Rice  and  others  of  that  glorious  company,  he  will  be 
a  little  shaken  in  his  conviction  of  his  fitness  to  settle  educa¬ 
tional  problems  in  an  after-dinner  discussion. 

All  the  same,  we  school  people  in  England,  while  eager  to 
do  all  we  can  to  advance  the  study  of  the  scientific  aspects  of 
education,  have  no  wish  to  frighten  away  the  lay  critics  from 
our  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  wisest  among  us  are 
exceedingly  pleased  to  find  an  increased  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  people  as  a  whole.  So  far  from  discour¬ 
aging  lay  enquiry  and  criticism,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  it,  tho,  obviously,  we  must  set  about  educating  the 
public  opinion  we  wish  to  foster.  The  present  renascence 
of  general  interest  in  education  is  an  opportunity  that 
English  educators  are  determined  not  to  let  slip.  While  they 
rejoice  at  the  increase  in  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  of  re¬ 
search,  and  have  perhaps  a  certain  pride  in  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  newer  theses,  they  are  very  far  from  adopt¬ 
ing  the  odi  profanum  vulgus  attitude,  and  they  welcome  all 
criticism  that  is  in  any  way  constructive  and  helpful. 
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Hitherto  our  American  cousins  have  had  the  advantage  over 
us  in  a  widely  distributed  general  interest  in  education,  but 
it  looks  as  if  we  were  now  going  to  have  our  chance  of  a  fair 
share  of  national  attention.  In  manipulating  that  attention 
for  the  general  good  we  shall  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves 
liberally  of  the  experience  and  research — results  of  our  in¬ 
genious  and  resourceful  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

John  Adams 

University  of  London 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  VERSUS  THE  GROUP 
IN.  EDUCATION 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  modern  educational  theory 
reveals  a  marked  contrariety  of  views  concerning  aims  and 
values.  Much  of  this  discord  is  inevitable,  in  fact,  beneficial. 
Someone  has  said  that  all  science  is  a  result  of  differences  in 
opinions.  Discussion  and  controversy  doubtless  lead  to 
clearer  definition  of  issues,  sifting  of  essentials,  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  suggestions,  and  hence  to  a  sounder  theory  and 
practise.  When  interpreted  from  a  broader,  more  inclusive 
point  of  view  the  seemingly  conflicting  principles  may  be 
brought  into  unison  and  may  appear  complementary  rather 
than  contradictory.  There  are,  however,  some  deep-lying 
oppositions  which  give  rise  to  persistent  problems  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  common  antinomies,  as  the  cultural 
vs.  the  practical,  interest  vs.  effort,  the  individual  vs.  society, 
still  appear  repeatedly  in  educational  discussions  and  also 
furnish  vexatious  problems  for  practical  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  In  none  of  these  mentioned  are  the  opposing  as¬ 
pects  irreconcilable.  Breadth  of  view  and  a  judicial  attitude 
of  mind  not  only  point  to  lines  of  reconciliation,  but  often 
lead  to  a  unification  of  the  principles  involved. 

In  the  effort  to  set  aside  needless  antagonisms,  adjust  con¬ 
flicting  claims  and  bring  contending  elements  into  the  light 
of  larger  truth,  no  American  educator  has  been  more  active 
or  more  helpful  than  Professor  John  Dewey.  His  treatment 
of  the  vexed  problem  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  individual 
and  the  institution,  or  the  individual  and  the  social  whole,  is 
alw^ays  lucid  and  stimulating.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
surprize  that  the  writer  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review^  Doctor  Finney’s  article  intended  as  a 
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criticism  of  the  book,  Democracy  and  education,  and  charging 
the  author  with  “overemphasizing  the  value  of  the  delibera¬ 
tive  aspects  of  individual  and  social  life  and  slurring  over  the 
value  of  habit  and  social  compulsion.” 

Doctor  Finney’s  article  not  only  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  in  Dewey’s  book,  but  it  adds  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  whole  problem  of  social  education;  it  illustrates 
how  the  introduction  of  sociological,  metaphysical,  and 
biological  concepts  into  educational  theory  may  result  in 
vagueness  and  confusion.  The  educational  philosophy  of  the 
article  is  strikingly  parallel  to  that  of  Plato’s  Republic.  It 
starts  with  the  same  misconceptions,  falls  into  the  same 
errors,  and  breaks  down  at  similar  points. 

•  Plato  was  obsest  with  the  idea  that  true  reality  is  un¬ 
changeable,  and  that  change  or  alteration  is  nothing  but 
lawless  violation  of  the  deepest  principles  of  the  universe. 
He  carried  this  idea  over  into  social  relations  and  tried  to 
devise  a  political  state  in  which  change  would  have  no  place. 
His  solution  is  a  scheme  for  the  distribution  and  limitation  of 
human  activity.  He  would  divide  all  men  into  three  classes, 
law-givers  or  legislators,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen,  assigning 
each  individual  to  the  class  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by 
nature.  The  smallest  class,  statesmen,  philosophers,  lovers 
of  wisdom,  those  with  trained  minds  capable  of  grasping  the 
universal  and  unchanging,  can  recognize  the  fundamental 
principles  of  existence,  and  devise  institutions,  laws,  and 
regulations,  and  thus  furnish  a  basis  for  a  stabilized  society. 
Gradual  improvements  of  society  thru  education  has  no  part 
in  Plato’s  plan.  That  would  accustom  men  to  the  idea  of 
change,  distract  their  minds  and  lead  to  a  factional  society. 
In  his  ideal  state  the  function  of  education  is  to  conserve. 
Altho  Plato  taught  that  in  this  state  each  individual  should 
be  doing  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature  and  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  discover  and  train  these 
aptitudes,  he  limited  his  social  arrangement  to  the  sorting  of 
men  into  a  small  number  of  classes.  He  had  no  conception 
of  what  modem  science  has  disclosed  concerning  the  infinite 
diversity  of  individual  capacities  or  the  indefinite  number  of 
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activities  which  may  characterize  various  social  groups. 
Any  unity  or  fixity  secured  by  Plato’s  plan  would  be  only 
apparent,  for  it  would  be  secured  by  force,  suppression,  and 
distortion. 

Education  should  be  directed  toward  social  purposes  and 
ideals,  but  the  social  organization  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  interaction  of  the  many  forms  of  associated  life  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  social  stratification.  There  will  be  separa¬ 
tion  into  privileged  and  subject  classes  and  the  former  will 
resort  to  rigid  institutionalism  in  order  to  preserve  group 
interests.  Society  is  static  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  strati¬ 
fied.  Doctor  Finney  says  that  “the  whole  history  of  mankind 
is  a  struggle  between  individualism  and  institutionalism, 
first  one  in  excess  and  then  the  other.”  He  quotes  Hayes  to 
the  effect  that  as  in  physics  a  static  situation  may  become 
dynamic  by  weakening  the  support,  so  a  dynamic  era  may  be 
introduced  into  society  by  weakening  and  undermining 
settled  beliefs,  the  breakdown  of  established  customs,  and 
the  wavering  of  public  sentiments.  How  shall  we  explain 
this  alternation  of  so-called  static  institutionalism  and 
dynamic  individualism?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tendencies  of  stratified  society.  The  privileged  class 
inevitably  becomes  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  experiences 
of  other  classes  and  hence  narrow  and  over-specialized.  This 
class  either  over-reaches  itself  and  becomes  so  tyrannical  that 
revolt  and  revolutionary  excesses  result,  or  it  degenerates 
and  becomes  artificial,  sterile,  and  inefficient,  thus  inviting 
change,  corruption,  and  disorder.  The  present  tragedy  of 
Russia  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  autocratic  repression 
and  bureaucratic  control;  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  were  a  reaction  against  the  brutality  and  stupidity  of 
the  ancien  regime.  The  drawing  of  rigid  class  lines  produces  a 
tension  which  is  “powder”  for  social  revolution.  The  “hazards 
and  risks  inherent  in  an  age  of  change,”  which  Doctor  Finney 
says  are  overlooked,  are  no  more  real  or  numerous  than  those 
inherent  in  the  so-called  static  periods. 

Altho  the  scheme  of  Plato’s  Republic  was  too  utopian 
and  impossible  to  be  adopted  by  any  state,  his  thought  had  a 
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subtle  influence  in  fostering  the  ideals  of  social  uniformity 
and  institutional  control  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  Reformation,  tho  effecting  no  thoro  or  pro¬ 
found  changes,  gradually  led  many  men  away  from  these 
ideals,  until  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  appeared  a 
theory  of  society  and  education  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine.  In  the  writings  of  Rousseau  we  find  an 
impassioned  pleading  for  the  free  development  of  individu¬ 
ality.  At  times  Rousseau’s  statements  reflect  an  extreme 
individualism  and  only  inadequately  represent  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  new  movement  to  which  he  sought  to  give  ex¬ 
pression.  His  seemingly  anti-social  philosophy  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  impulse  toward  a  society  in  which  man’s  capacities 
would  not  be  cramped  and  hampered  by  tradition  or  dis¬ 
torted  by  restriction  in  favor  of  selfish  rulers  and  classes. 
The  ideal  of  the  movement  was  not  the  elimination  of  the 
state  or  of  social  institutions,  but  a  more  progressive,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  humanitarian  society.  Education  according 
to  nature  was  thought  to  be  the  first  step  in  insuring  a  stable 
social  order.  Tho  inspired  by  a  noble  ideal  the  movement 
was  weak  on  its  constructive  side.  The  nature  pedagogy 
needed  a  social  counterpart.  Organization  necessary  to 
realize  its  ideal  was  not  forthcoming.  Individual  philan¬ 
thropists  and  educators  labored  to  demonstrate  its  effective¬ 
ness,  but  even  the  most  enthusiastic  saw  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
listing  the  interest  of  existing  states.  This  new  educational 
ideal  began  to  gain  favor  among  statesmen  at  a  period  when 
the  nationalistic  movement  was  gaining  ground  in  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany.  In  the  de¬ 
pression  following  the  Napoleonic  conquest  German  patriots 
and  statesmen  recognized  in  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  a  means 
of  recovering  their  political  integrity.  Education  became  a 
means  of  realizing  national  greatness  and  power.  The  state 
became  not  only  the  means  but  the  end  of  education.  The 
ideal  in  Germany  became  the  citizen  useful  to  the  state,  and 
this  led  to  a  stratification  of  society  with  the  militaristic 
party  in  complete  control.  For  three  generations  every 
educational  force  in  Germany  has  been  mobilized  to  foster 
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the  ideal  that  individual  culture  is  identical  with  the  political 
subordination  which  the  militaristic  system  involves.  The 
stratified  social  and  educational  systems  in  modem  Germany 
are  in  a  very  true  sense  a  realization  of  the  Platonic  scheme 
and  reveal  its  inherent  weaknesses. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  sketch  is  to  make  clear  the 
problem  of  social  education  in  a  democracy.  If  we  are  to 
make  education  an  agency  for  promoting  human  welfare  and 
progress  we  must  avoid  the  errors  of  some  of  the  continental 
states — errors  to  which  the  theory  of  the  article  mentioned 
would  lead  if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion.  It  is  evident 
that  a  democratic  society  can  never  reconcile  individual  de¬ 
velopment  with  a  social  stability  secured  thru  any  external 
control,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  with  any  compromise  between 
the  two;  they  must  be  organically  related.  For  a  society 
which  will  insure  both  individual  realization  and  social  con¬ 
trol  we  must  seek  a  new  principle. 

In  social  philosophy  such  terms  as  society,  social  mind, 
social  habit,  are  used  in  a  normative  rather  than  a  descriptive 
sense.  When  these  terms  are  applied  without  definition  to 
education  they  are  vague  and  ambiguous.  The  weakness  of 
Doctor  Finney’s  treatment  lies  largely  in  his  failure  to  define 
and  evaluate  the  various  aspects  and  forms  of  social  life.  The 
fallacy  resulting  from  such  a  failure  is  very  clearly  stated  by 
Dewey  in  the  following  extract:*  “Society  is  one  word  but 
many  things.  Men  associate  together  in  all  kinds  of  things 
and  for  many  purposes.  One  man  is  concerned  in  a  multitude 
of  diverse  groups  in  which  his  associations  may  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  It  often  seems  as  if  they  had  nothing  in  common  except 
that  they  are  modes  of  associated  life.  There  are  political 
parties  with  different  aims,  social  sets,  cliques,  gangs,  cor¬ 
porations,  partnerships,  groups  bound  closely  together  by 
ties  of  blood,  and  so  on  in  endless  variety.” 

Doctor  Finney  expresses  admiration  for  the  technique 
which  society  has  developed  for  securing  conformity  of  the 
individual,  lauds  the  “steam-roller,”  and  becomes  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  efficacy  of  “the  cat-calls  of  the  street,  the 

^Democracy  and  education^  p.  94, 
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taunts  of  the  corner  loafer,  the  hoots  of  the  mob,  the  groans 
of  the  regiment,  the  hiss  of  the  audience.”  The  article  leaves 
one  with  the  impression  that  the  author  believes  social  com¬ 
pulsion  to  be  inherently  wholesome  and  salutary.  He  pre¬ 
sents  no  scales  or  criteria  by  which  to  test  the  real  desira¬ 
bility  of  group  attitudes  or  group  characteristics.  How  to 
measure  the  worth  of  any  mode  of  social  life  is  the  real  theme 
in  one  of  the  chapters  ®  of  Democracy  and  education,  and  in 
this  chapter  two  remarkably  rational  and  helpful  tests  are 
given.  The  essential  nature  of  these  tests  are  plainly  seen  in 
these  brief  quotations:^  “But  when  we  look  at  the  facts 
.  .  .  we  find  not  unity  but  plurality  of  societies,  good  and 

bad.  Men  banded  together  in  a  criminal  conspiracy,  business 
aggregations  that  prey  on  the  public  while  serving  it,  political 
machines  held  together  by  the  interest  of  plunder,  are  in¬ 
cluded.”  “Now  in  any  social  group,  even  a  gang  of  thieves, 
we  find  some  interest  held  in  common,  and  we  find  a  certain 
amount  of  interaction  and  cooperative  intercourse,  with 
other  groups.  From  these  two  traits  we  derive  our  standard. 
How  numerous  and  varied  are  the  interests  which  are  con¬ 
sciously  shared?  How  full  and  free  is  the  interplay  with 
other  forms  of  associations?” 

Dewey  applies  his  criteria  to  various  group  types  and 
shows  that  the  anti-social  spirit  is  the  spirit  which  results 
when  any  group  becomes  isolated,  exclusive,  and  lacks  a 
“larger  variety  of  shared  interests  and  experiences.”  There 
are  passages  in  the  book  which  show  that  Dewey  is  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  extreme  individualism,  but  he  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  a  difference  between  control,  direction, 
training  in  acts  of  whose  import  we  are  unaware,  and  real 
social  education.  Before  the  members  of  any  group  can  be¬ 
come  like-minded  they  must  attach  the  same  meaning  to 
things  and  acts  which  others  attach.  There  can  be  no 
common  mind  until  there  is  common  intent  and  common 
understanding  in  behavior.  The  ideal  toward  which  Dewey’s 
social  pedagogy  continually  points  is  “a  society  which  makes 

•Chapter  VII. 
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provision  for  participation  in  its  good  of  all  its  members  on 
equal  terms”  and  “an  education  which  gives  individuals  a 
personal  interest  in  social  relationships  and  control,  and 
habits  of  mind,  which  secure  social  changes,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  social  disorder.”® 

Society  can  not  exist  without  convention.  As  social  beings 
we  need  to  do  many  things  as  others  do  in  order  to 
avoid  needless  friction.  Convention  protects  us  where  we 
have  no  knowledge.  We  can  not  think  out  everything  for 
ourselves,  hence  we  must  take  some  of  our  norms  from 
others.  Convention  is  also,  in  a  sense,  tested  wisdom.  The 
race  is  less  likely  to  err  than  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  race  has  often  been  in  error  for  centuries.  The 
individual  represents  the  highest  product  of  evolution;  if 
we  give  him  free  scope  he  may  become  a  misfit  or  even  a 
menace  in  the  community,  but  if  we  smother  him  with 
convention  and  social  restraint  much  may  be  lost  to  society. 
There  is  danger  of  arrest  on  the  one  hand  and  premature 
development  on  the  other. 

Social  restraints  and  customs  are  most  wholesome  when 
they  are  approved  and  maintained  with  intelligent  discretion 
and  obeyed  with  clear  insight  into  their  advantage.  We 
need  objective  social  standards,  but  shall  they  be  those  of 
the  “four  hundred”  or  of  the  common  people,  those  of  the 
I.  W.  W.’s  or  the  trusts,  those  of  Germany  or  America? 
The  standards  of  Germany  set  every  socialist  “goose-step¬ 
ping,”  but  the  standards  of  America  carried  out  the  selective 
draft  under  the  direction  of  civilian  boards. 

How  to  adapt  the  individual  to  the  group  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  group  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
is  the  paramount  problem  in  social  pedagogy.  In  his 
History  of  education  in  modern  times.  Graves  ®  says  that 
“the  central  problem  in  education  of  the  twentieth  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries  is  to  be  constant  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  so  as  to  harmonize  a 
due  regard  for  the  progressive  variations  of  the  individual 

*Ihid.,  p.  1 15. 
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with  the  welfare  of  the  conservative  institutions  of  society.” 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  Dewey  has 
made  a  large  and  valuable  contribution  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  He  has  pointed  out  the  errors  and  dangers 
inherent  in  the  extremes  of  social  control  and  individualism, 
and  has  shown  how  the  misuse  of  either  conception  comes 
only  when  we  employ  it  to  slur  over  the  truth  of  the  other.  ^ 

In  his  discussion  of  the  social  function  of  education  * 
Dewey  emphasizes  a  responsibility  of  the  school  which  is  of 
almost  transcendent  importance  in  a  democracy;  namely, 
that  of  purifying  and  idealizing  social  custom  and  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  child  from  the  unworthy  features  of  existing  en¬ 
vironment.  Does  not  any  community  illustrate  in  some 
measure  the  statement  that  “every  society  gets  encumbered 
with  what  is  trivial,  with  dead  wood  from  the  past,  and  with 
what  is  positively  perverse?”®  Is  it  not  a  prime  duty  of  the 
school  to  help  the  child  to  escape  from  the  limitations  of  the 
groups  of  which  he  is  a  part,  to  counteract  the  undesirable 
elements  in  the  groups,  and  to  integrate  all  the  diverse  in¬ 
fluences  in  his  whole  social  environment? 

Doctor  Finney  deplores  “the  excessive  number  of  lives 
that  are  conscious  of  not  being  worth  the  living.”  This  he 
says  “arises  from  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  do.”  New  experiences  demand  our  par¬ 
ticipation,  faster  than  we  can  appraise  them,  he  asserts; 
but  he  gives  no  solution  other  than  that  of  greater  con¬ 
formity  to  accepted  standards.  Surely  the  individual  needs 
some  criteria  for  rationally  deciding  what  experiences  are 
worth  while  and  what  interests  should  be  promoted,  other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  confusion  in  which  the  more  enlightened 
and  favored  few  will  soon  gain  control  of  the  activities  of 
others.  Society  is  irretrievably  complex.  The  individual 
must  face  the  changes  and  complexities  or  be  overwhelmed 
by  them.  We  can  not  retrace  our  steps  to  the  primitive, 
neither  can  we  devise  any  social  system  which  will  auto- 

Democracy  and  education,  p.  138. 

*lbid.,  Chapter  II. 
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matically  secure  simplicity.  There  is  a  large  element  of 
fixity  in  the  most  changing  society,  but  the  proportion  of 
change  is  large  enough  to  make  choice  constantly  necessary. 

The  article  in  question  rightly  insists  that  the  solution  of 
problems  concerning  industrial  and  social  injustice  must 
ultimately  be  found  in  morality  based  on  certain  old- 
fashioned  virtues;  but  here  again  the  author  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  inevitable  and  continuous  need  of  re-adjustment  to 
meet  the  new  situations  produced  in  the  varied  interactions 
of  the  different  groups.  He  wonders  why  society  does  not 
explode  and  says  it  does  not  because  so  many  people  are 
“bearing  their  ills  with  the  self-restraint  required  by  ac¬ 
customed  moral  standards.”  Will  “bearing  ills”  ever  cure 
social  injustice?  The  ethical  soundness  of  our  industrial 
systems  and  ideals  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  old- 
fashioned  virtues  lead  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  involved.  Dewey’s  test  for  measuring  the 
worth  of  any  form  of  group  life  would  condemn  the  I.  W.  W., 
or  any  organization  similarly  disposed,  as  contrary  to  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals. 

Can  reverence  for  time-tested  standards  ever  be  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  social  health.  The  old  advice  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good  is  always  pertinent,  but  it  is  always  misleading. 
“New  occasions  teach  new  duties”  and  even  if  time  does  not 
“make  ancient  good  uncouth”  it  does  make  it  inadequate. 
Our  social  problems  call  for  a  new  ethics  which  does  not  dis¬ 
card  fundamental  verities  but  which  extends  and  interprets 
them  in  a  way  to  meet  the  moral  needs  of  the  age.  Group 
relationships  differ  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  group,  and 
conscience  with  regard  to  duty  differs  in  different  groups. 
The  old-fashioned  virtues  must  be  projected  into  group  rela¬ 
tionships.  This  does  not  take  place  automatically.  The 
individual  needs  much  training  in  cooperative  thinking  and 
activity  before  such  a  transfer  of  morals  is  effected.  A 
present  defect  in  our  educational  agencies  is  that  they  have 
done  too  little  to  develop  social  virtue.  We  cater  to  the 
selfish  desire  for  mental  development  and  the  resulting  per¬ 
sonal  advantage.  This  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  our 
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American  individualism.  We  must  seek  to  change  the  joy 
of  individual  work  into  the  joy  of  cooperative  work  and  to 
inoculate  our  people  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Finally,  of  all  institutions  in  which  conservatism  and 
static  ideals  need  no  commendation  that  institution  is  the 
school.  Education  is  proverbially  conservative.  Systems 
become  fixt  by  devotees,  and  they  always  tend  to  keep  the 
schools  behind  the  times.  Sequence  of  studies,  subject 
matter,  and  even  methods  are  determined  largely  by  con¬ 
vention.  The  school  deals  much  with  abstractions  which 
are  imperfectly  or  partially  applied.  There  is  much  super¬ 
stition  as  to  educational  values.  Devotion  to  curriculums, 
programs,  and  objective  results  tend  to  make  the  teacher  a 
slave  of  convention.  The  task  of  educational  reformers  has 
always  been  to  rouse  men  from  effete  ideals.  Their  reforms 
have  been  effected  in  so  far  as  they  have  led  the  schools  to 
accept  psychological  rather  than  conventional  standards. 
Education  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  growing,  playing, 
learning  child  can  not  become  fixt  or  formulated.  Further¬ 
more,  such  education  can  not  go  far  from  the  best  interests 
of  the  various  social  groups,  for  it  means  maturity  and 
sanity;  and  with  these  qualities  the  individual  easily  be¬ 
comes  both  moral  and  social. 

Frank  E.  Howard 

Middlebury  College 

Middlebury,  Vermont 


IV 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AND  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

During  the  years  1915  and  1916  there  appeared  in  various 
periodicals  in  this  country  some  two  dozen  or  more  articles 
upon  the  general  theme  of  the  motion  picture  and  its  edu¬ 
cational  significance.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  was 
the  author  of  a  paper  entitled  The  educational  possibilities  of 
the  motion  picture,  which  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  November,  1915.  The  gist  of  all  these  score  or 
more  articles  was,  I  believe,  that  the  motion  picture  appeals 
to  childhood,  awakens  interest,  teaches  thru  the  eye,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  introduced  widely  into  the  public  schools 
as  a  means  of  vivifying  instruction.  Personally,  as  my  own 
contribution  to  the  discussion  would  indicate,  I  was  very 
strongly  inclined  to  this  position,  and  do  not  feel  moved  to 
recant  at  the  present  time. 

Somewhat  more  recently,  however,  there  has  arisen  a 
general  agitation  thruout  the  country  not  alone  for  more  edu¬ 
cational  film,  but  for  more  clean,  harmless  film  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  go  more  or  less  regularly  to  the  public  moving 
picture  houses.  If  I  interpret  correctly  the  trend  of  senti¬ 
ment  upon  this  point  among  teachers  and  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  parents,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opposition  to  the 
type  of  program  which  the  20,000  or  more  public  moving  pic¬ 
ture  theaters  in  this  country  are  serving  up  not  only  to  their 
adult  patronage,  but  particularly  to  the  children  who  hie 
themselves  away  to  their  doors  the  moment  school  is  over 
and  playtime  begins. 

It  is  then  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  study  the  theatrical 
moving  picture  as  it  is,  with  special  reference  to  its  psycho¬ 
logical  relationship  to  the  child,  and,  in  the  light  of  this,  to 
point  out  certain  principles  which  it  would  seem  must  come 
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ultimately  to  control  the  selection  and  showing  of  films  for 
strictly  juvenile  consumption. 

The  ordinary  moving  picture  theater  has  something  of  the 
attraction  for  the  young  as  has  a  powerful  magnet  for  bits  of 
steel  filings.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  attends  the  moving  pictures  on  the 
average  of  once  a  month.  If  now  we  make  allowances  for 
the  millions  who  never  attend,  either  thru  personal  scruples 
or  because  of  their  isolation,  and  again  for  the  thousands  who 
go  only  very  rarely,  we  shall  obviously  have  left  a  multitude 
of  people  who  patronize  this  type  of  amusement  certainly  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  more  likely  semi-weekly,  perhaps  even 
oftener.  And  if  we  could  eliminate  from  this  group  all  per¬ 
sons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  we  should  have  left  a  great 
company  of  boys  and  girls,  of  pre-adolescents  and  adoles¬ 
cents,  of  infants  in  arms,  who  sit  now  innocently,  now  in  par¬ 
tial  comprehension,  now  under  full  stress  of  the  emotions, 
gazing  at  the  animated  screen. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  are  the  hygienic  effects 
upon  the  child’s  mind  of  the  promiscuous  type  of  moving 
pictures  such  as  the  public  theaters  are  showing?  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  moving  picture  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
younger  child  thru  his  imagination,  not  thru  his  emotions. 
The  emotions  are  not  brought  into  prominence  until  adoles¬ 
cence.  But  the  new,  strange,  wonderful  things  he  sees  upon 
the  screen  feed  his  imagination  and  for  hours  after  he  has  left 
the  theater  he  continues  to  play  with  his  imagery  and  to 
revel  in  the  new  combinations  which  it  suggests.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  a  simple  tale,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  or  a 
deep  passion-inspired  and  passion-inspiring  drama,  or  yet  one 
of  the  lower  types  of  comedy,  whose  only  title  to  adult 
applause  rests  upon  their  questionableness  or  their  suggesti¬ 
bility — for  certainly  the  average  adult  theatrical  taste  has 
been  so  long  outraged  that  unusually  passionate  or  emotional 
or  suggestive  depths  must  be  touched  in  order  that  a  picture 
may  be  creditably  received.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
play,  then,  it  is  sure  to  find  fertile  soil  in  the  imagination  of 
the  child.  We  have  said  that  it  is  thru  the  channels  of  a  real, 
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warm,  living  imagination  that  the  motion  picture  makes  its 
appeal  to  young  children.  They  clap  their  hands,  they  laugh 
and  shout,  they  watch  the  screen  breathlessly,  expectantly — 
not  perhaps  because  they  are  able  to  enter  into  the  plot  of 
the  drama  and  await  eagerly  the  downfall  of  the  villain  and 
the  elevation  of  the  hero,  but  because  new  and  novel  situa¬ 
tions  are  passing  before  them  on  the  screen,  and  their  burst¬ 
ing  minds  are  being  filled  ever  fuller  and  fuller  with  strange, 
incomprehensible  yet  withal  deliriously  pleasing  and  delight¬ 
fully  meaningless  imagery.  Hand-clapping,  shouting  and 
stamping  become  a  necessary  and  spontaneous  physical  out¬ 
let  to  the  sheer  satiety  of  mind. 

In  the  case  of  older  children,  not  only  are  the  imaginative 
powers  stimulated  by  all  this  passing  panorama  of  humor, 
tragedy  and  pathos — and  bathos — but  now  the  theme  of  the 
plays  is  followed  more  intelligently.  The  beauties  and  the 
sacrifices  of  human  love,  the  great  adult  problems  of  justice 
and  morale,  are  separated  by  a  mere  matter  of  seconds  from 
scenes  depicting  drinking,  gambling,  shooting,  stabbing;  sex 
plays  in  which  human  relationships  are  all  too  suggestively 
depicted  alternate  with  the  so-called  problem  plays  in  which 
the  social  vices  are  emphasized  unduly  in  order  to  point  a 
more  compelling  moral.  It  is  this  latter  type  of  film  that  is 
particularly  dangerous  to  young  adolescents.  New  forces 
of  which  they  know  little,  strange  conditions  which  are  at 
first  bewildering  and  meaningless,  deep-rooted  racial  pas¬ 
sions  and  emotions  of  which  they  have  not  yet  dreamed,  situ¬ 
ations  which  they  have  never  before  met — and  probably 
never  will  in  actual  life ;  determining  tendencies  whose  force 
they  can  not  fathom  nor  measure — all  these  are  fed  into  the 
young  adolescent’s  feverish,  restless,  half-dormant  soul  with 
results  that  perhaps  we  can  not  determine,  or  even  estimate. 
This  portrayal  of  vice,  of  depravity,  of  drunkenness,  of  mur¬ 
der,  of  brigandage,  this  premature  exposd  of  adult  passions, 
adult  lust,  adult  vengeance;  this  wresting  the  lid  off  the 
dregs  of  society,  this  unveiling,  as  it  were,  of  the  tree  of  life — 
all  this  can  not  but  be  too  suggestive  of  emulation  and  imi- 
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tation  to  boys  and  girls  the  very  earmark  of  whose  souls  is 
the  zeal  to  imitate  and  emulate. 

And  yet  there  are  scores,  hundreds  of  commendable  films, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  harmless,  neutral  play  to  the 
play  of  wonderful  conception  and  able  execution,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  both  upon  young  and  old  can  not  but  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  beneficial  one.  Several  of  the  home  magazines  are 
waging  a  telling  campaign  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  film  that  is 
offered  to  theater-goers.  In  many  of  our  larger  cities,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  city  officials,  women’s 
clubs  and  other  civic  bodies  are  endeavoring  to  educate  and 
elevate  public  sentiment  in  matters  of  this  sort.  The  pulpit 
and  the  press  are  often  found  united  in  standing  for  film  that 
is  at  least  clean.  School  boards,  superintendents  and  teach¬ 
ers  occasionally  lead  the  local  ranks  for  better  material. 
Parent-Teachers’  associations  have  not  infrequently  agitated 
the  matter  in  their  own  section  of  the  city.  All  these  agencies 
are  at  work  in  one  way  or  another  in  bettering  the  several 
places  of  screen  amusement  in  many  of  our  cities. 

From  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette  for  October  21,  1916,  I 
take  the  following  clipping.  A  few  days  before  there  had 
appeared  in  the  forum  of  this  paper  two  letters,  written  by 
citizens,  in  which  the  National  Board  of  Film  Censors  was 
condemned  for  allowing  such  films  as  the  Yellow  menace  and 
the  Crimson  stain  to  be  produced  in  moving  picture  houses. 
A  member  of  the  local  Woman’s  Club,  who  has  charge  of 
Saturday  afternoon  moving  pictures  for  children  of  the  city, 
sent  the  clippings  of  these  two  letters  to  the  Board.  The  quo¬ 
tation  below  is  an  excerpt  from  the  reply  which  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors  made.  I  give  it  as  showing 
the  general  attitude  of  the  censors  toward  juvenile  enter¬ 
tainment  : 

We  fully  appreciate  the  temptation  to  which  many  earnest 
people  yield  in  writing  such  letters  of  criticism  regarding  certain 
pictures  to  the  press.  Almost  every  motion  picture  possessing 
dramatic  merit  gives  rise  to  controversy.  The  decisions  on  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  rendered  by  the  Board  are  by  no  means  always  unan¬ 
imous  decisions.  The  large  review  committee  of  the  Board  is 
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divided  into  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  from  five  to  seven 
and  ten  people.  Following  the  review  of  each  picture  it  is  then 
open  to  discussion  and  following  the  discussion  a  vote  is  taken. 
That  the  Committee  of  the  National  Board  did  not  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Gazette  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  committee’s  decision  was  wrong;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  quite  the  opposite,  because  the  newspaper’s  correspondent 
doubtless  passes  hasty  judgment,  whereas  the  decision  in  passing 
the  film  was  reached  by  the  Committee  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  film  and  following  serious  discussion  of  its  probable  moral 
effect.  The  Board  can  not  judge  films  exclusively  from  the 
standpoint  of  children.  The  logical  result  of  the  correspondent’s 
position  would  be  to  reduce  all  pictures  to  the  standard  of  childish 
intelligence.  This  philosophy  of  motion  picture  review  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  declines  to  accept,  because,  after  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  has  determined  that  the  average  motion  picture  audience 
consists  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  children,  that  is,  young 
people  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  National  Board  places 
the  emphasis  upon  the  constructive.  We  believe  that  parents 
must  assume  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  regarding  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  they  allow  their  children  to  see.  We  frankly  grant 
that  both  the  pictures  criticised  are  melodramas  of  the  sensational 
type.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  pictures  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  scheme  of  public  entertainment.  We  believe  that 
people  in  general,  particularly  the  working  classes,  need  and  are 
entitled  to  thrill  and  excitement.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  vicious  in  either  of  the  pictures  referred  to.  They  are, 
as  stated,  obviously  melodrama,  and  as  such  are  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  people  that  witness  their  exhibition. 

We  do  assent,  however,  to  the  belief  that  it  is  unwise  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  allowed  to  go  promiscuously  to  the  motion  picture 
theaters.  Our  solution  of  this  is  the  special  children’s  performance 
at  which  pictures  are  exhibited  that  are  deemed  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren  by  those  familiar  with  juvenile  psychology.  The  National 
Board  is  a  pioneer  in  this  movement  and  thru  its  work  and  en¬ 
couragement  there  are  now  some  200  cities  giving  special  chil¬ 
dren’s  performances  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  and  in  these  localities  the  parents  are  becoming  alive  to  their 
responsibility  in  not  permitting  their  children  to  attend  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  exhibitions  promiscuously  with  the  consequent  lia- 
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bility  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  pictures  which  were  never 
produced  for  juvenile  consumption. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  in  raising  the  question  regarding  the 
National  Board  the  correspondent  of  the  Gazette  had  in  mind  a 
stricter  censorship,  and  in  this  connection  we  beg  to  say  that 
after  nine  years’  study  of  this  problem  we  are  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  motion  picture  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child  will  never  be  solved  thru  any  censorship,  but  rather  thru 
constructive  work  along  the  lines  suggested  above. 

So  far  as  the  problem  of  the  child  and  the  theater  is  con¬ 
cerned,  at  least,  this  seems  to  represent  a  particularly  rational 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Censors.  It  appears, 
indeed,  highly  improbable  that  any  centralized  censorship 
will  ever  solve  the  problem  of  insuring  clean,  harmless  pic¬ 
tures  for  children.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be  a  wise  solution  to 
reduce  all  pictures  to  the  standard  of  childish  intelligence, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  moving  picture  theater  is  not  an  insti¬ 
tution  designed  primarily  as  an  amusement  resort  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  way  out,  then,  must  lie  in  providing  special  juve¬ 
nile  performances  at  stated  times  and  places.  There  appear 
at  present  to  be  two  different  lines  of  effort  in  our  larger  cities 
to  bring  to  pass  such  a  desirable  policy.  The  first  of  these 
are  the  special  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday  morning  moving 
pictures  which  are  shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  local  woman’s 
club.  The  films  are  carefully  selected,  comprising  real  in¬ 
struction  intermingled  with  humor  and  comedy  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  amusing  and  harmless  sort.  Obviously,  however,  the 
children  who  attend  such  performances  come  largely  from 
the  select  homes  which  perhaps  would  not  otherwise  allow 
their  children  to  attend  moving  pictures  at  all.  The  great 
mass  of  boys  and  girls  coming  from  homes  in  which  only  a 
modicum  of  care  and  solicitude  as  to  the  nature  of  the  child’s 
amusement  is  exercised,  will  naturally  still  frequent  the 
public  theater. 

Then,  too,  besides  the  women’s  societies,  the  efforts  of  edu¬ 
cational  clubs  and  unions,  of  The  National  Juvenile  Moving 
Picture  Board,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Boys’  Club,  and  of 
various  other  local  philanthropic  organizations  are  often  con- 
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certed  to  provide  weekly  or  semi-weekly  children’s  programs 
in  private  halls  or  in  theaters  leased  for  the  occasion.  Thus, 
the  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  conducted  such  juvenile  moving  pictures  with  a 
deficit  which  runs  each  year  into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  other  line  of  effort  in  this  direction  was  referred  to  in 
the  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Censors,  quoted  above.  The  idea  is  to  induce  picture  theater 
managers  themselves  to  offer  weekly  performances  of  care¬ 
fully-selected  films  especially  for  children.  Various  theaters 
in  some  200  of  our  larger  cities  have,  thru  the  encouragement 
of  the  censors,  been  persuaded  to  arrange  such  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  programs,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Friday 
afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings  are  the  usual  times  for 
the  special  juvenile  performances.  Such  an  arrangement 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  huge  crowds  of  adults 
who  attend  the  theaters  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening  and 
who  demand  more  sensational  film  than  would  be  suited  to 
school  boys  and  girls.  So  great  are  the  requisitions  already 
for  good  juvenile  film  that  some  fifteen  of  the  leading  film 
manufacturers  have  requested  the  National  Juvenile  Moving 
Picture  Board  to  supply  them  with  lists  of  stories  suitable  for 
filming  for  a  juvenile  audience.  Thru  its  film  librarian  the 
Board  is  gladly  cooperating  in  this  good  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  excellent 
stand  taken  by  the  National  Board  of  Review  with  reference 
to  the  selection  of  films  suitable  for  children.  The  Board’s 
Committee  on  Films  for  Young  People  has  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled.  Principles  governing  the  selection  of  motion 
pictures  for  young  people  under  sixteen.  The  writer  has  often 
heard  the  question  asked  as  to  what  these  principles  are.  The 
National  Board  has  very  kindly  placed  in  his  hands  their 
version  of  the  answer,  with  which,  needless  to  say,  one  can 
not  but  be  in  hearty  accord. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  are  based  upon 
answers  received  from  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  to 
teachers,  journalists,  dramatists,  social  workers,  sociologists, 
Sunday-school  experts,  clergymen,  students  of  childhood  and 
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others  thruout  the  United  States.  The  scope  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  of  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  committee  is  guided  than  a  mere  enumeration 
of  them.  The  Committee  insists,  then: 

1.  That  all  sex  and  crime  scenes  be  eliminated. 

2.  That  criminals,  hangings,  drug  fiends,  perverts,  sensualists, 
drunkards,  feeble-minded,  brutes,  insane  and  diseased  be  never 
shown  “unless  there  is  some  rational  explanation  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

3.  That  gambling,  assaults  and  murders  be  handled  with 
extreme  care. 

4.  That  no  criminal  or  unlawful  action  against  the  person  be 
permitted. 

5.  That  the  use  of  weapons,  whether  for  offense  or  defense,  be 
not  exploited. 

6.  That  no  scene  in  which  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  in  any 
way  compromised  be  tolerated. 

7.  That  expressions  of  affection  be  approved  only  when  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  normal,  and  that  indiscriminate  love-making 
be  absolutely  tabooed  from  all  children’s  films. 

8.  That  costumes  be  always  simple  and  plain,  and  never  be 
worn  avowedly  for  effect. 

9.  That  cruelty  to  people,  animals  or  insects  be  not  counte¬ 
nanced. 

10.  That  no  religious  sect  or  creed  be  openly  or  overtly  be¬ 
littled. 

11.  That  underworld  scenes  be  usually  discountenanced. 

12.  That  drinking  be  not  needlessly  brought  to  the  foreground. 

13.  That  comedy  be  required  to  be  clean  and  wholesome, 
never  low  and  coarse. 

14.  That  gruesome  incidents  or  death  scenes  be  not  shown. 

15.  That  the  respect  due  officers  of  the  law  be  not  violated. 

16.  That  no  film  involving  racial  or  class  prejudices  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

17.  That  wrong-doing  of  children  be  never  encouraged  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  juvenile  film. 

There  are  certain  other  requirements  which  the  Committee 
makes  with  reference  to  a  film  that  is  to  be  approved  for  ju¬ 
venile  entertainment.  Those  given  above,  however,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  high  ideals  by  which 
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the  National  Board  of  Review  is  apparently  guided.  What 
it  does  approve  without  hesitation  are  good,  clean  dramas  of 
action,  of  adventure,  of  the  chase  and  pursuit,  of  cowboy  life 
and  deeds,  of  Indians  and  their  ways,  of  animal  life  and 
haunts,  of  historic  scenes,  of  myth,  of  saga,  of  fairyland,  of 
foreign  peoples  and  customs — always  with  the  moral  of  the 
ultimate  downfall  of  evil  and  the  ultimate  elevation  of  the 
good,  not  ostentatiously  and  forcibly  pointed,  but  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  rational  development  of  the  theme. 

The  position  of  the  Committee  is  made  still  more  clear  by 
the  statements  contained  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
pamphlet  referred  to  above : 

.  .  .  Children’s  minds  are  selective  as  well  as  intensively 

active.  They  are  quick  to  note  details  and  later  consider  them. 
They  ponder  over  many  diverse  questions  without  much  selec¬ 
tion.  They  are  open  to  emotional  appeals,  both  uplifting  and 
degrading.  They  are  continually  building  the  bulwarks  of  life 
without  much  comprehension  of  their  significance.  Their  im¬ 
aginations  are  at  work  night  and  day.  These  function  in  some¬ 
what  different  directions  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Both  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  open  to  ideas  and  to  appeals  arousing  sex  instincts  and 
thoughts.  They  dwell  on  incidents  which  may  be  inspiring,  emo¬ 
tional,  gruesome,  revolting  and  shocking,  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  larger  ideas  which  command  the  attention  of  adults.  Striking 
scenes  and  personalities,  either  noble  or  degraded,  arrest  them. 
They  are  hero  worshippers.  They  set  aside  situations  hinted  at 
and  dwell  upon  them  during  their  leisure  moments.  Indeed,  for 
periods  of  time,  they  abandon  themselves  to  dreams  of  joy,  pain, 
historic  endeavor  or  mysterious  hidden  things.  Since  ideas 
throng  upon  them  without  selection,  and  since  the  trivial,  the 
secondary,  and  the  implied  possess  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
main  theme  or  story,  it  is  essential  to  analyze  moving  pictures  in 
detail  as  well  as  a  whole.  .  . 


As  to  the  sort  of  film  which  children  prefer,  the  Committee 
reports  thus: 

Children  prefer  entertaining  rather  than  strictly  educational 
pictures.  In  most  cities  and  towns,  more  than  a  majority  attend 
motion  picture  plays  frequently.  The  percentage  is  given  as  low 
as  sixty-five  per  cent  and  as  high  as  eighty-seven  per  cent.  The 
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younger  boys  and  girls  choose  first  stories  of  action,  including 
those  presenting  wild  west,  thrill,  adventure,  detectives  and 
sailors.  Second,  comedy,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  boisterous. 
Then,  war,  drama,  historical  and  educational  films.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  scenic,  scientific  and  nature  pictures  as  the  age 
of  sixteen  is  approached.  This  well-defined  and  universal  desire 
is  not  wrong  and  deserves  to  be  gratified  with  wholesome  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  understood  that  the  emphasis  in  the  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  boys  and  girls,  both  those  under  twelve  and  those 
between  twelve  and  sixteen,  shall  be  placed  on  themes,  situations 
and  details  which  are  positive,  helpful,  constructive  and  inspiring. 
The  pictures  included  on  such  programs  should  be,  in  a  broad 
sense,  educational.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  shall 
deal  only  with  historic,  scenic,  scientific  and  nature  subjects.  The 
program  should  be  as  wide  in  its  reach  and  scope  as  that  for  adults. 
It  should  be  selected  with  the  understanding  of  the  child’s  world, 
and  child  view  of  life,  and  those  motives  and  ideals  which  will 
mould  their  instincts  and  thoughts.  .  . 

Yet  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved  here.  With  the 
best  selection  of  films  for  juveniles,  and  with  regular  weekly 
performances  for  them,  there  will  still  remain  a  considerable 
number  of  young  people  who  will  always  be  found  scattered 
thickly  thru  the  audience  of  most  moving  picture  houses  after 
the  day’s  school  session  is  over.  The  author  is  more  and  more 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  ultimate  stamp  of  approval 
or  of  disapproval  of  this  form  of  juvenile  amusement — as  in¬ 
deed  of  every  other  form — must  be  given  by  the  home.  In 
other  words,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  assured  that  what  the 
child  sees  upon  the  screen  will  be  at  least  harmless,  we  must 
first  institute  a  campaign  of  educating  the  parents  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  possible  sources  of  danger  in  the  promiscuous 
moving  picture  program,  thus  creating  ultimately  a  strong 
public  demand  for  special  performances  for  the  children. 
Meantime,  and  in  a  narrower  sense,  every  home  ought  to  act 
as  a  self-appointed  and  self-constituted  board  of  censors 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assure  itself  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
program  of  any  given  theater  before  it  places  upon  it  its 
stamp  of  approval,  thus  permitting  its  own  children  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  performance. 
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In  concluding  this  paper,  a  few  points  ought  to  be  repeated 
and  emphasized : 

1 .  The  National  Board  of  Review  has  adopted  most  admir¬ 
able  standards  by  which  to  judge  films  suitable  for  juvenile 
entertainment. 

2.  Obviously  the  promiscuous  program  offered  by  moving 
picture  houses  does  not  comprise  pictures  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Juvenile  Films  has  necessarily  approved,  but  is 
rather  made  up  of  pictures  designed  and  approved  for  adult 
consumption. 

3.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  discriminating  and  careful 
parents,  who  still  have  time  and  inclination  to  oversee  their 
children’s  amusements,  should  be  very  skeptical  about  allow¬ 
ing  their  boys  and  girls  to  frequent  public  moving  picture 
houses  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  Only  after  they  have 
assured  themselves  that  a  given  theater  or  a  given  program 
possesses  nothing  that  may  be  turned  by  the  keenly  active 
imagination  of  the  young  people  to  their  own  detriment 
should  parents  permit  them  to  attend.  Every  fireside  its  own 
board  of  censorship! 

4.  It  appears  that  no  central  censorship  of  films  will  ever 
quite  solve  the  problem  of  juvenile  entertainment.  It  is  a 
matter  at  once  of  such  vast  and  such  personal  import  that 
every  parent  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  become  personally 
interested. 

5.  Since  organized  activity  is  superior  to  individual  activ¬ 
ity,  it  follows  that  some  club,  some  union,  some  society,  some 
committee  of  patriotic  citizens,  ought  to  devote  itself  in 
every  city  and  town  to  the  matter  of  special  performances 
for  juveniles  and  the  actual  weekly  listing  thru  the  local 
press  of  such  theaters  and  programs  as  are  to  be  recommended 
to  parents.  As  stated  above,  under  the  leadership  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  National  Board  and  its  affiliated  bodies, 
considerable  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
There  remains,  however,  a  great  and  important  work  in 
thousands  of  cities  and  towns  thruout  the  land.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  be  constructive,  positive,  progressive  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  energy  and  the  sincerity  behind  the  effort. 
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These  special  juvenile  performances  may  be  arranged  for 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  entertainments,  or  they  may  be 
offered  more  frequently  still.  They  may  be  given  in  private 
halls  or  clubs  as  the  facilities  will  permit,  or,  by  putting  the 
matter  up  to  the  managers  as  a  strictly  business  proposition, 
societies  may  be  enabled  to  arrange  special  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  morning  performances  in  the  regular  moving 
picture  houses.  In  every  city  there  is  at  least  one  stock  or 
vaudeville  theater  whose  performances  do  not  begin  until 
two  o’clock  or  later  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  seem  an  ex¬ 
cellent  proposition,  both  from  a  business  and  civic  viewpoint, 
to  endeavor  to  encourage  managers  of  these  orthodox 
theaters  to  throw  open  their  doors  on  Saturday  mornings  to 
a  juvenile  patronage.  Then,  too,  in  many  cities  the  churches 
have  excellent  halls  which  are  often  unopened  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  What  more  worthy  activity  could  they  foster  than 
the  promotion  of  strictly  clean  juvenile  film  for  the  children 
of  the  parish,  the  neighborhood,  the  community — perhaps 
once  a  week  or  oftener? 

6.  In  the  selection  of  film  suitable  for  children  it  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  children  are  not  young  philosophers 
nor  young  historians,  nor  young  scientists,  nor  yet  young 
geographers — as  much  so  as  they  are  young,  active,  brim- 
ming-over  boys  and  girls  who  find  perhaps  their  greatest 
theatrical  delights  in  simple,  harmless  adventure,  in  rapid 
action,  in  bewitching  fairyland,  in  the  delightful  realm  of 
fancy,  in  amusing  scenes  and  situations  tending  toward  the 
boisterous — and  in  such  like.  This  does  not  in  any  sense 
minimize  the  importance  of  strictly  educational  film  in  their 
place — it  rather  stresses  the  pure  humanness  of  the  child. 

7.  Finally,  there  is  no  more  important  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mental  life  of  the  school  child  than  the  type  of 
amusement  which  he  habitually  seeks.  The  hygiene  of  mind 
is  every  whit  as  important  to  a  healthy,  normal  life  as  is  that 
of  the  body;  hence  society  can  not  be  too  solicitous  regarding 
those  factors  which  most  obviously  condition  the  mental 
hygiene  of  the  child. 


State  Normal  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Lawrence  A.  Averill 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Shall  we  introduce  military  training  into  our  high  schools? 
No.  Irrevocably,  no.  When  fight  we  must,  then  let  us  fight, 
and  by  all  means  let  us  be  prepared.  But  let  us  not  register 
a  fatal  blunder  by  choosing  a  faulty  method  of  preparation. 
Military  training  possesses  great  merit  when  properly  taught 
in  its  proper  institution,  a  military  school ;  it  should  find  no 
favor  in  high  school. 

The  object  of  military  training  is  to  produce  good  soldiers 
— men  who  are  alert,  orderly,  obedient,  accurate,  responsible, 
courageous,  able  to  dig  trenches,  to  scout,  to  climb  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  march  fast  and  far  under  heavy  burdens,  cap¬ 
able  of  using  rifles,  bayonets,  hand  grenades,  howitzers,  auto¬ 
mobile  trucks,  and  aeroplanes.  No  one  man  will  probably 
ever  be  expected  to  use  all  of  these  instruments  of  death,  to 
engage  in  all  of  the  above-named  tasks,  or  to  exhibit  all  ex¬ 
istent  soldierly  qualities;  nevertheless  these  are  the  things 
regarding  which  instruction  must  be  given,  and  no  efficient 
soldier  can  know  too  much  about  them. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  no  high  school  which  is 
considering  military  training  favorably,  contemplates  intro¬ 
ducing  work  as  extensive  as  that  described  above  into  an 
already  overburdened  curriculum.  It  does  not  propose  in 
most  cases  to  add  another  course  to  a  full  schedule,  but  rather 
to  substitute  military  training  for  physical.  It  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  appropriating  for  death-dealing  machinery  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  funds  that  have  usually  heretofore  been 
too  meager  for  fair  equipment  for  constructive  educational 
work. 

The  most  of  military  value  that  any  high  school  hopes  to 
accomplish  is  to  develop  habits  of  order,  obedience,  precision. 
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and  promptness,  and  to  give  instruction  in  fundamental 
tactics.  Now  so  far  as  the  instruction  is  concerned  military 
authorities  agree  that  if  we  send  them  young  men  who  are 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  strong  in  self-control,  and  true  in 
purpose,  they  can  teach  them  in  a  few  weeks,  days  possibly, 
all  of  the  tactics  that  could  be  learned  in  months  of  high 
school  training.  So  far  as  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
qualities  are  concerned  those  can  be  more  effectively  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  an  adequate  system  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  the  aims  of  which  are  to  secure  physical  perfection  and 
to  promote  health,  to  afford  diversion,  to  remedy  bodily  de¬ 
fects,  to  train  the  neuromuscular  glandular  system,  to  develop 
social  attributes,  and  to  cultivate  the  finest  ethical  qualities. 

Let  us  see  how  many  of  the  aims  of  physical  education  can 
successfully  be  accomplished  by  military  training.  We  will 
consider,  first,  the  hygienic  value ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  se¬ 
cure  physical  perfection  and  to  promote  health.  With  health 
we  associate  such  a  carriage  of  the  body  as  will  enable  every 
organ  to  perform  its  function  without  interference.  In  suit¬ 
able  physical  training  those  activities  are  given  that  will  de¬ 
velop  good  carriage  and  will  counteract  the  overdevelopment 
or  underdevelopment  of  any  part.  In  school  tactics  the  very 
act  of  carrying  a  gun  which  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  is  ruinous  to  good  posture.  The  weight  of  it  when 
carried  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  by  the  same  arm 
tends  to  make  one  stoop,  rounding  the  shoulders  and  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  arm.  If  a  boy  already  has  such  faults  the  drill  accentu¬ 
ates  them.  It  would  require  a  complete  system  of  physical 
training  to  offset  the  injurious  effects  to  the  growing  boy. 
In  fact,  Annapolis  and  West  Point  employ  such  a  course  with 
grown  men. 

When  we  see  soldiers  on  parade  we  admire  their  fine  bear¬ 
ing,  little  realizing  that  pads  on  chest  and  shoulders  produce 
quite  as  much  of  the  effect  as  does  the  training.  The  rigid 
position  in  which  the  head  and  neck  must  be  held  weakens 
the  tone  of  certain  hard-worked  muscles  and  puts  a  strain 
upon  the  nervous  system.  The  bodily  movements  required 
call  repeatedly  upon  only  a  few  small  muscle  groups  and  so  do 
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not  profoundly  affect  the  development  of  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem  or  the  action  of  the  vital  organs.  The  exercises  given 
require  uniformity.  High  school  boys  are  far  from  uniform 
in  their  size  and  build  and  in  their  powers  of  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  Any  effort  to  force  upon  the  freshmen  and  seniors, 
the  frail  and  strong,  the  unhealthy  and  well,  the  underde¬ 
veloped  and  overdeveloped,  the  same  form  of  activity  tends 
to  thwart  the  very  aims  of  physical  education. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  that  boy  who  has  not  been  cast  into  a 
mold  with  others  will  make  when  he  reaches  manhood  and 
is  perforce  called  upon  to  do  battle  for  his  country,  that  boy 
will  make  a  better  soldier  than  he  who  thru  the  formative 
years  has  been  drilled  for  action.  Those  who  in  childhood 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  play  games  and  in  other 
ways  to  permit  body  and  mind  to  expand  freely,  will  be  much 
better  fitted  for  war  than  those  who  have  early  been  drafted 
into  military  service. 

The  first  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to  establish  health 
and  health  habits.  Military  authorities  would  be  grateful 
indeed  if  the  school  fulfilled  this  mission.  They  know  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  good  health  to  the  soldier,  and 
so  to  offset  the  effects  of  deforming  and  devitalizing  drill  they 
resort  to  the  use  of  corrective  gymnastic  exercises.  They  also 
give  special  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  camp  life.  But  the 
very  best  military  training  system  can  not  afford  to  devote  as 
much  time  to  the  promotion  of  health  as  should  be  used  in  a 
good  course  in  physical  training. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  aim  of  physical  education — to 
afford  diversion.  So  far  as  the  recreative  value  of  military 
training  is  concerned,  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  is  true 
the  student  gets  a  change  of  activity  when  he  goes  from  his 
books  to  the  drill  grounds,  but  the  nature  of  the  change  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  recreational.  The  military  officer  re¬ 
quires  perfect  attention ;  only  by  means  of  it  can  he  do  effec¬ 
tive  work.  The  drilling  is  rather  monotonous;  men  perform 
a  certain  few  movements  over  and  over  again.  Far  from 
being  recreational,  such  work  depletes  energy.  The  youth 
acquires  a  positive  distaste  for  it,  which  will  make  military 
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service  all  but  unbearable  to  him  when  the  time  and  occasion 
arrive  for  the  performance  of  such  duty. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  remedial  effects  of  military 
training.  This  work  is  not  designed  to  correct  physical 
defects. 

The  educative  value  offers  more  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion.  Training  of  the  neuromuscular  glandular  system  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  aim  of  military  training.  The  soldier 
must  acquire  complete  control  over  his  whole  body  in  order 
to  execute  commands  promptly  and  efficiently.  He  must 
possess  alertness,  quickness,  accuracy,  skill,  strength  and 
endurance  qualities,  the  development  of  which  depends  upon 
the  training  of  the  muscles,  glands  and  nerves.  This  training 
is  most  abundantly  provided  by  our  gymnastics,  games  and 
athletics,  and  when  received  from  such  activities  is  very 
certain  of  remaining  a  part  of  the  individual.  The  school 
time  that  might  reasonably  be  devoted  to  military  training  is 
so  short  that  the  amount  of  educative  results  possible  would 
be  negligible.  Why  to  gain  so  little  should  we  lose  so  much? 
Why  crowd  out  superior  means  of  building  soldiers,  if  they 
are  our  need,  for  the  sake  of  having  military  training  in  high 
schools? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  favor  of  the  discipline.  The  fact  is 
that  this  very  discipline  which  is  so  highly  lauded  is  not  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  be  of  great  value.  It  simply  requires  that  a 
man  respond  automatically  when  under  the  direction  of  an¬ 
other.  It  affords  little  training  in  the  use  of  one’s  own  judg¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  require  that  a  person  preserve  the  same 
rigidity  in  all  conduct.  Too  often  we  see  a  soldier  who  under 
supervision  has  perfect  order,  but  who  when  thrown  upon 
his  own  responsibility  relaxes  all  discipline  and  breaks  all 
rules  of  conduct.  Being  under  command  of  another  day  after 
day  tends  to  destroy  the  initiative  at  a  time  when  a  high 
school  boy  is  at  the  most  favorable  stage  for  cultivating  it. 
While  in  training  he  has  no  opportunity  to  work  out  his  own 
plans.  He  soon  loses  even  the  desire  to  form  them;  conse¬ 
quently  he  fails  to  develop  the  power  of  self-direction,  one 
of  the  things  for  which  educators  so  earnestly  strive.  Talent, 
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genius,  and  natural  gifts  are  ignored.  Boys  make  good 
soldiers  only  in  so  far  as  they  doff  their  personal  peculiarities 
and  fit  into  a  great  machine  like  a  cog  in  a  wheel.  Standardi¬ 
zation  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  successful  military  officer. 
When  a  man  has  reached  maturity  it  is  time  enough  to  have 
individualities  planed  off.  Young  people  should  not  all  try 
to  fit  into  a  common  mold  where  everyone  is  capable  of  doing 
only  what  everyone  else  can  do.  That  w'as  the  Spartan 
method.  Modern  education  helps  a  person  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  he  can  best  de¬ 
velop  his  own  peculiar  powers. 

The  social  value  of  military  training  for  boys  is  a  minus 
quantity.  We  can  not  expect  by  developing  a  military  spirit 
to  keep  from  becoming  infected  with  the  germs  of  war. 
Classes  of  society  will  war  with  one  another.  Individuals  will 
revert  to  the  stage  when  might  made  right.  Law  and  justice 
will  suffer  a  severe  blow.  Under  such  conditions  there  can 
be  little  hope  for  unity  and  loyalty. 

It  is  argued  that  military  work  would  have  a  valuable  har¬ 
monizing  influence  upon  the  school.  The  boys,  having  a  com¬ 
mon  object  in  view,  would  be  spurred  on  by  the  acts  of  their 
comrades.  Working  in  a  group  tends  to  socialize  human 
beings.  All  of  these  things  are  true  and  commendable,  surely, 
but  even  this  spirit  of  cooperation  can  be  developed  in  a  much 
more  effective  way.  Do  not  the  players  on  a  team  work  in 
groups?  Are  they  not  incited  not  only  by  the  achievements 
of  their  teammates,  but  also  by  the  successes  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents? — Military  drill  furnishes  no  real,  live  opposition. 
Furthermore,  do  we  not  in  education  really  have  a  great 
common  aim — true  preparation  for  complete  living?  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the  defense  of  our 
country  lies  wholly  in  the  force  of  arms.  Granting  that  to 
bear  arms  in  battle  for  one’s  country,  giving  up  home,  friends, 
possibly  life  itself,  is  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  service  any¬ 
one  can  render,  we  must  still  concede  that  the  bulwark 
formed  by  an  enlightened  citizenship  is  mightier  than  the 
power  of  armies  of  soldiers.  The  school  aims  to  give  such 
preparation  for  life  as  will  raise  humanity  to  the  standard 
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where  its  disputes  may  be  settled  without  war.  When  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  effecting  this  purpose  preparedness  will  lie  not  in 
ships  and  armies  of  men,  but  in  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  make-up  of  the  nation. 

Military  training  interferes  with  the  aims  of  the  school, 
robbing  the  institution  of  its  broadest  influence  and  substi¬ 
tuting  nothing  of  a  constructive  character.  Even  those 
people  who  by  long  training  have  achieved  a  diabolical  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  art  of  war,  have  not  permitted  military  training 
to  be  taught  in  the  high  schools.  They  have  pursued  the 
most  thoro  educational  methods.  Twenty  years  is  a  low  age 
at  which  to  begin  training,  eighteen  should  be  the  minimum, 
and  then  the  drilling  should  be  done  in  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  especially  for  the  purpose  of  building  soldiers. 

Now,  what  ethical  qualities  are  developed  by  military 
training?  The  war  of  1914,  the  greatest  world-tragedy,  be¬ 
gan  because  a  nation  lost  its  self-control,  its  power  of  self- 
direction.  When  we  consider  how  a  mighty  people,  promin¬ 
ent  in  various  fields  of  endeavor,  has  resorted  to  the  most 
barbarous  measures  to  destroy  the  life  of  fellow-beings,  and 
has  trespast  unhesitatingly  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals,  we 
conclude  that  because  military  training  has  engaged  so  much 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  that  nation,  comparatively  little 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  those 
finer  ethical  qualities  which  of  themselves  would  have  made 
such  a  wicked  war  impossible.  It  was  the  constant  thought 
of  war  that  finally  precipitated  war,  involving  many  besides 
the  aggressors. 

Training  in  the  art  of  v/ar  has  no  great  spiritualizing  influ¬ 
ence  and  so  it  is  a  failure  when  compared  in  results  with  the 
teachings  of  justice,  friendship  and  righteousness.  War  is  a 
remnant  of  a  lower  stage  of  evolution,  another  sad  commen¬ 
tary  upon  our  boasted  civilization.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
say  that  there  never  comes  a  time  to  fight.  War  is  some¬ 
times  necessary.  Might  is  a  force  we  must  use,  the  only 
effective  one  we  can  use,  when  dealing  with  a  people  that 
ruthlessly  disregards  the  rights  of  humankind.  In  1917,  the 
time  was  due,  if  not  past  due,  for  the  United  States  to  engage 
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in  the  bloodiest  war  of  all  time.  No  nation  can  afford  to 
permit  itself  to  be  dishonored  by  ignoring  insult  after  insult. 

Engaging  in  war  involves  preparation  for  war.  We  must 
prepare  in  the  most  effective  way.  That  brings  us  back  to  our 
original  question,  Shall  we  introduce  military  trainingin  to 
our  high  schools?  The  answ^er  is  unalterably  the  same — No! 

We  understand  that  if  the  war  continues  for  some  time,  the 
schoolboys  of  today  will  be  the  soldiers  of  tomorrow,  and  that 
it  behooves  them  to  prepare  for  military  service.  We  trust 
that  they  may  not  fail  in  their  duty;  furthermore,  that  they 
may  not  choose  the  wrong  method  in  which  to  make  this 
preparation.  It  can  not  be  done  by  simply  acquiring  skill  in 
the  “old  order  of  things.”  It  can  be  done  by  developing 
body,  mind,  and  soul  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  The  best 
place  for  such  development  is  the  school,  that  school  in  par¬ 
ticular  which  gives  physical  education  a  prominent  place  on 
its  program,  for  have  we  not  found  that  physical  training 
builds  men  better  than  does  military  training? 

Furthermore,  modern  warfare  involves  something  besides 
physical  force.  The  present  war  is  waged  largely  by  tech¬ 
nicians.  Future  wars,  if  such  there  be,  will  be  fought  almost 
entirely  by  men  who  know  chemistry,  physics,  electricity, 
engineering,  topography,  metallurgy,  and  like  subjects,  the 
principles  of  which  are  taught  in  our  schools.  Any  untrained 
person  who  takes  part  will  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  the 
drudgery,  and  he  will  not  require  much  drilling  for  that.  The 
value  of  the  above-named  subjects  does  not  cease  to  exist 
when  war  ends,  for  they  are  related  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

We  must  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  business  of  war  that  we 
forget  to  prepare  for  peace.  After  the  war,  when  the  men 
are  mustered  out,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  render  a  differ¬ 
ent  form  of  service  from  that  in  which  they  have  just  been 
engaged.  If  they  have  been  properly  trained  they  will  take 
their  places  in  the  business  and  professional  worlds  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  they  did  upon  the  battlefield.  They  will  have  had 
not  only  preparation  for  war  and  death,  but  also  preparation 
for  peace,  for  life. 

Edith  L.  Hilderbrant 

Harvey,  III. 


VI 


HASTE  AND  WASTE  IN  TRANSLATING  LATIN 

There  still  lingers  among  us  a  more  or  less  general  idea  that 
translation,  if  properly  conducted,  is  a  process  almost  wholly 
objective,  a  routine  substitution  of  values,  Latin  or  French 
X  and  y,  for  example,  becoming  English  a  and  b.  To  be  sure, 
no  one  would  quite  accept  that  picturesque  legend  of  the 
Seventy,  imprisoned  in  as  many  separate  cells  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  that  they  might  produce  independent  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  astonishing 
result  that  one  identical  version  from  beginning  to  end  was 
handed  in  by  all  the  scholars.  And  yet  many  continue  to 
imagine  that  the  perfect  translation  of  the  Phaedo,  or  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  or  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  would  all  but  eliminate 
subjective  interpretation,  and  give  the  precise  equivalent  of 
the  original,  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy.  But  this 
coldly  mechanical,  objective,  unbiased  translation  is  the 
purest  fiction  of  the  imagination.  Practical  experience  long 
ago  proved  that  virtually  nothing  can  be  translated  except 
by  a  logical  process  of  reasoning,  an  analysis  of  the  probable 
meaning  in  case  there  is  the  least  uncertainty.  For  ideas  ex- 
prest  in  one  language  can  not  be  run  into  the  mold  of  an¬ 
other  tongue  without  first  going  into  the  melting-pot  of  the 
translator’s  mind.  Something  may  be  lost  in  this  highly  sub¬ 
jective  process,  but  the  one  radical  remedy  possible  is  purely 
personal — another  translator.  And  the  next  to  try  his  hand 
can  make  no  revolutionary  change  of  method.  He  too  must 
do  his  best  to  grasp  the  whole  thought  of  his  author,  before  he 
attempts  to  set  down  a  syllable.  If  this  is  so  clearly  the  case 
of  the  seasoned  scholar,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rapid-fire 
methods  of  the  school-boy  or  student,  who  tries  the  impossi¬ 
ble  with  naive  assurance,  reducing  the  process  by  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  and  all-essential  step? 
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He  may  not  say  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are  liars,  but  he 
does  have  a  lurking  notion  that  ancient  writers,  at  least, 
wrote  sentences  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of  just  words, 
some  familiar,  some  quite  new,  others  half-recognized  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  begins  to  think  at  once  of  the  meaning  of 
these  separate  words,  thus  diverting  his  attention  unhappily 
at  the  critical  moment  from  the  inflections,  which  alone  can 
give  the  clue  to  phrases  and  larger  groups,  of  vastly  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  individual  words.  The  same  distraction 
naturally  prevents  word-order  and  the  rhetorical  elements 
from  making  any  impression  at  the  proper  time.  At  the  first 
glimmering  of  an  idea  he  feels  that  he  must  begin  to  “trans¬ 
late,”  thus  forcing  a  preconceived  and  often  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused  meaning  out  of  the  reluctant  words.  That  this  so- 
called  translation  is  nonsense,  or  at  best  obscure  and  empty, 
would  seem  an  obvious  check  on  such  slap-dash  methods. 
But  a  saving  sense  of  humor  is  often  wholly  lacking.  No¬ 
where  does  the  average  pupil  show  less  of  that  precious  qual¬ 
ity  than  when  he  has  just  perpetrated  a  routine  “translation,” 
which  would  be  screamingly  funny  in  its  indifference  to  sense, 
if  these  comedies  of  errors  were  not  the  daily  tragedy  of  the 
classroom. 

Few  students  appear  to  dream  that  in  translating,  a  con¬ 
tact  of  mind  with  mind  is  first  to  be  established,  that  definite 
and  clear-cut  ideas,  as  exprest  by  the  writer,  must  first  enter 
the  head  of  the  translator  before  he  can  possibly  find  the 
English  words  with  which  to  reproduce  those  thoughts  in 
modern  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  wireless  communication,  so 
mystifying  to  the  beginner,  that  he  hears  only  confused 
sounds,  and  thinks  the  whole  process  decidedly  uncanny.  He 
imagines  the  ancient  mind  must  have  worked,  with  much 
clanking  of  strange  machinery,  to  produce  sentences  of  dreary 
length  and  dismal  obscurity ;  but  that,  such  as  they  are,  we 
must  accept  them  as  the  weird  products  of  an  age  remote  and 
incomprehensible ;  that,  for  such  reasons,  an  English  version 
can  hardly  sound  otherwise  than  dimly  intelligible.  Of 
course,  every  bright  student  knows  better,  but  some  such  un¬ 
conscious  obsession  is,  even  in  his  case,  the  inevitable  result 
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of  translating  daily  by  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods,  or  no 
method  at  all. 

^  The  commonest  waste  of  effort  is  in  a  kind  of  amateur  de¬ 
tective  work — chasing  after  the  lone  rascal  of  a  word,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  pals  who  stand  by  his  side,  unseen  for  the  moment. 
A  hasty  identification  is  attempted,  and  rashly  based  upon 
the  first  few  letters  of  the  word,  as  if  there  were  no  deceptive 
resemblances.  The  old  hand  begins  at  the  other  end,  and 
counts  endings  of  far  more  moment  at  the  start  than  initial 
letters.  He  narrowly  scrutinizes  case-endings,  verb-forms, 
and  other  inflections,  even  before  he  allows  himself  a  thought 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Trained  in  the  hard  school 
of  experience,  he  knows  that  words,  unlike  thieves,  have 
no  finger-prints  or  rogues’  gallery  photographs,  making  their 
identification  prompt  and  certain;  that  they  often  disguise 
themselves,  and  pass  under  some  unsuspected  alias.  “Find 
the  group  first,”  is  his  maxim,  as  infallible  as  the  lawyer’s 
cui  bono,  or  cherchez  la  femme.  This  done — and  only  then — 
does  he  think  of  the  individual  word,  often  elusive,  like  res  or 
ratio,  only  to  be  seized  after  one  has  thought  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  of  the  Protean  changes  they  make  in  their  meaning  in 
deference  to  their  surroundings.  Imitative  coloring  we  might 
call  this,  and  give  it  a  whole  chapter  in  the  vade-mecum  of  the 
translator,  adequately  to  treat  of  such  chamaeleon  words, 
defying  real  recognition,  except  in  the  given  grouping. 

But  our  beginner  has  been  searching  all  this  while  from  one 
end  of  the  sentence  to  the  other  for  certain  leading  words 
called  subject,  predicate,  object,  and  so  forth.  Very  likely 
he  has  been  deliberately  taught  that  these  important  pieces 
in  the  game  must  be  first  discovered,  then  arranged  in  the 
English  order,  then  translated,  leaving  the  other  elements  of 
the  sentence  to  be  brought  in  somehow,  as  best  he  can. 
Nothing  could  be  more  flatly  opposed  to  the  psychology  of 
translation,  as  the  slightest  practical  experience  in  handling 
two  or  three  languages  of  today  will  readily  prove.  And 
nothing  is  more  certain  to  obscure  or  distort  the  meaning  of 
sentences,  than  a  process  so  illogical,  so  naively  dependent 
upon  the  printed  page,  so  incapable  of  application  to  the 
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spoken  word.  One  has  only  to  read  an  unseen  Latin  sentence 
of  average  length  aloud  to  a  student  trained  by  the  above 
method,  to  demonstrate  the  utter  failure  of  such  a  process  of 
beating  the  bushes.  And  yet  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  a 
large  fraction  of  teachers  have  been  unable  to  break  away  al¬ 
together  from  a  method  which  fails  at  once  when  applied  to 
a  sentence  read  aloud  by  another  person,  thus  arousing  the 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
logical  basis.  That  there  should  be  two  parallel  methods, 
one  to  be  used  when  the  ear  is  called  into  play,  the  other 
when  we  depend  upon  the  eye,  is  too  absurd  for  words.  Who 
could  possibly  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  play 
the  same  game  by  two  radically  different  sets  of  rules?  The 
logic  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  pitiless,  and  a  method 
which  can  not  serve  both  eye  and  ear  manifestly  deserves  a 
place  on  the  classical  scrap-heap. 

Translation  from  a  foreign  tongue  requires  a  single,  defin¬ 
ite  mode  of  attack,  in  all  essentials  the  same  for  a  “dead” 
language  as  for  a  “living”  one.  It  must  be  precisely  the  same 
for  sentences  which  reach  us  thru  the  ear,  as  for  those  which 
lie  before  the  eye  in  cold  type,  except  in  so  far  as  repetition 
in  the  latter  case  is  always  possible — an  advantage  heavily 
discounted  by  the  temptation  to  relax  attention  in  the  first 
reading,  and  thus  to  skirmish  half-heartedly  about,  instead  of 
risking  all  upon  one  frontal  attack.  If  the  need  of  strategy  is 
so  often  forgotten,  it  must  be  that  many  carelessly  assume 
translation  to  be  only  a  transfer  of  words,  a  changing  of  for¬ 
eign  coins  into  the  equivalent  domestic  coinage,  at  a  low 
rate  of  exchange,  too,  when  literalness  alone  is  required.  But 
no  analogy  could  be  more  misleading  than  that  of  the  money¬ 
changer.  There  is  no  such  sordid  converse  between  any  other 
speech  and  our  own.  The  latter  is  like  a  small  country,  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  a  neutral  zone,  such  as  the  ancient 
Teutons  thought  the  best  proof  of  their  prowess.  Just  be¬ 
yond  that  “No  Man’s  Land”  lie  all  the  other  languages,  living 
or  dead.  The  neutral  strip  is  peopled  by  ideas  alone,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  words.  It  is  a  zone  of  thoughts,  com¬ 
pletely  stript  of  nationality,  as  of  every  other  limitation  of 
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space  and  time.  From  our  own  English  trenches,  peering  across 
the  apparent  waste,  we  make  out — perhaps  dimly,  at  first — 
certain  Latin  or  German  units,  waiting  their  chance  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us.  There  can  be  no  help  from  signals, 
aeroplanes,  or  other  modern  methods.  The  Latin  or  German 
units  must  drop  their  national  garb,  and  put  on  the  drab 
cloak  of  universal  thought — the  pel6rine  of  Everyland  and 
Everytime.  Thus  attired  they  are  received  within  our  lines. 
We  outfit  them  at  once  for  our  service  as  English  units,  and 
welcome  them  as  comrades  indeed.  They  have  still  kept 
their  grouping  as  phrases  and  clauses,  not  isolated,  uncom¬ 
panionable  words. 

Out  of  word-groups  into  thought-units,  and  again  out  of 
these  into  new  word-groups — this  is  the  double  transfer 
which  we  call  translation.  And  the  logical  basis  for  the  dou¬ 
ble  process  is  so  clear,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  all  the 
confusion  which  has  made  it  possible  to  imagine  a  single 
short-cut  process,  and  to  perpetuate  its  use,  with  results 
so  depressingly  negative  as  to  suggest  a  cynical  Varronian 
etymology — a  non  transferendo. 

A  few  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  what  grotesque  mis¬ 
takes  are  often  made  by  students  who  focus  their  attention 
upon  the  single  words,  recognize  them  separately,  but  gain 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  Yet  they  will  cheerfully 
set  down  an  entire  string  of  words  without  a  glimmering  of 
sense.  Here  is  Orpheus  returning  from  the  lower  world  with 
Eurydice : 

lamque  pedem  referens  casus  evaserat  omnis — Georg.  IV.,  485. 

“And  now  the  whole  case  comes  out  of  bearing  his  feet  again.” 
Such  is  the  wisdom  of  the  examination  paper — some  show 
of  meaning  for  each  word  by  itself,  none  at  all  for  the  whole. 
If  in  addition  the  main  word  is  confused,  then  the  results  are 
truly  remarkable.  Witness  another  line  in  the  same  passage, 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  methods  of  several  different 
candidates  in  the  open  sea  of  sight  translation.  Orpheus’ 
desire  to  turn  and  look  at  Eurydice  was  a  dementia, 

ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes  (489). 
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(i)  “Indeed  she  would  be  unknown  if  the  shades  knew  to 
ignore.”  (2)  “A  madness  ignorant  indeed,  if  the  shades  would 
think  to  be  ignorant.”  (3)  “Ignorant  even  if  the  shades  were 
ignorant.”  (4)  “Ignorant  indeed  if  they  knew  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  shades.”  (5)  “Not  knowing  whether  the  shades 
knew  that  this  one  did  not  know.”  (6)  “That  they  should 
know  those  things  which  must  be  unknown,  even  if  you  re¬ 
main  ignorant.”  (7)  “He  ignored  the  law,  the  ghosts  of  the 
people  would  know  he  ignored  it.”  Not  one  of  the  seven 
approaches  an  intelligent  thought. 

But  let  us  take  a  prose  passage  from  an  oration  of  Cicero ; 

Amemus  patriam,  pareamus  senatui,  consulamus  bonis, 
praesentis  fructus  neglegamus,  posteritatis  gloriae  serviamus. — 
Pro  Sestio,  143. 

Here  were  no  complications  of  structure — a  simple  series  of 
five  similar  units.  And  note  the  results ; 

“We  love  our  country.”  ‘TVe  love  the  father.”  “Let  us  arm  the 
country.” 

“We  serve  the  senate.”  “We  trust  the  senate.”  “We  attend  the 
senate.”  “Let  us  prepare  a  senate.”  “Let  us  protect  the  senate.” 
“We  give  sage  council.”  “Let  us  take  good  council.”  “Let  us 
concil  well.”  “Let  us  consul  good.”  “We  consuled  the  good.” 
“We  ask  the  advice  of  good  men.”  “Let  us  consult  with  the 
good.”  “Let  us  collect  the  good.”  “Let  us  prepare  for  its  wel¬ 
fare.”  “We  plan  good.” 

“Let  us  disregard  a  reward  of  the  future.”  “We  neglect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  present.”  “Let  us  neglect  the  offers  of  pleasure.” 
“And  not  neglect  the  reward  when  offered.”  “Let  us  neglect  the 
reward  of  presents.”  “Let  us  neglect  the  crop  of  wickedness.” 
“Let  us  neglect  these  present  luxuries.” 

“We  serve  ancient  glory.”  “Let  us  save  the  glory  of  the  future.” 
“Let  us  serve  for  everlasting  glory.”  “Let  us  serve  our  former 
glory.”  “Let  us  survive  in  the  glory  of  posterity.” 

But  the  palm  was  borne  by  one  candidate  who  contrived  to 
pervert  every  one  of  the  five  units,  in  these  noble  sentiments: 
‘We  have  lost  our  country,  we  have  prepared  our  senate,  we 
have  planned  our  property,  we  have  neglected  our  present 
fruits,  we  survive  in  the  glory  of  posterity.” 
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Here  again  the  two  steps  in  the  process  of  translation  were 
taken  in  one  portentous  stride.  There  was  no  intelligent 
effort  to  find  out  first  what  the  writer  meant  to  say,  and  then 
how  we  should  say  that  thing  in  terms  of  today — two  quite 
distinct  steps,  absolutely  requiring  solution  of  the  one  prob¬ 
lem,  before  the  other  is  attempted. 

The  first  problem  is,  of  course,  how  to  grasp  the  thought- 
units  of  the  original,  just  as  they  stand.  For  any  serious 
change  of  order  may  blunt  the  main  point,  and  sharpen  the 
less  important,  while  even  minor  changes  tend  to  confusion, 
or  at  best  to  unwarranted  alterations  in  the  scale  of  emphasis. 
The  original  order  should  never  be  deserted,  even  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Thus  each  unit  must  yield  its  meaning,  if  only  in  a 
provisional  way,  before  one  ventures  to  go  on  to  the  next. 
The  second  step  must  not  be  thought  of  at  present.  For, 
obviously  enough,  we  can  not  select  the  proper  English 
phrase,  or  construct  a  lucid  English  clause,  still  less  an  entire 
sentence,  until  the  successive  ideas  presented  by  the  original 
have  been  duly  digested. 

For  the  all-important  first  step,  the  extraction  of  clear-cut 
thoughts  from  certain  blocks  of  words  standing  in  a  given 
order  in  a  foreign  language,  every  translator  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
velop  more  or  less  consciously  no  less  than  four  special  senses. 
And  it  is  most  essential  that  these  be  set  to  work  in  a  fixt  and 
uniform  order. 

First  to  be  trained  upon  the  word-groups  is  the  gramma¬ 
tical  sense — not  a  deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  grammar, 
but  an  acquired  knack  of  recognizing  groups  of  words,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  inflections,  prepositions,  and  tell-tale  conjunctions. 
Until  this  first  sense  has  completed  its  task,  there  should  be 
no  conscious  thought  of  particular  words  or  meanings.  That 
is,  the  preposition  is  not  consciously  accounted  a  word,  but 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  word  or  words  which  it  accompanies. 
And  the  conjunction  is  for  the  moment  thought  of  as  merely 
introducing  a  certain  type  of  clause,  whose  precise  function 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  define  at  once,  but  only  later  in 
retrospect.  In  such  ways  the  group  makes  at  first  only  a 
collective  impression.  And  the  wary  refrain  most  carefully 
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from  dashing  in  at  once  to  translate  those  multiple  con¬ 
junctions,  ut,  cum,  and  the  rest,  or  even  the  relative  pronoun, 
knowing  that  the  chances  of  error  are  very  large.  This  need 
of  discretion  the  writer  has  elsewhere  endeavored  to  em¬ 
phasize  : 

On  the  street  at  dusk  we  often  pass  some  one  who  looks  fa¬ 
miliar.  We  look  hard  at  him,  but  only  after  he  has  past  and  we 
have  had  time  to  collect  our  thoughts  do  we  feel  sure  who  it  was. 
So  with  the  words  which  introduce  the  dependent  clauses  of  a 
Latin  sentence.  You  have  no  certain  clue  to  their  identity  until 
you  are  some  distance  away.  It  is  most  embarrassing  to  call 
them  by  the  wrong  name.  There  remains  but  one  course :  never 
speak  to  ut  or  ne,  cum  or  dum,  quod  and  the  rest  as  you  pass  them 
in  the  twilight!^ 

The  grammatical  sense  must  first  of  all  do  its  work  with  a 
limited  group  of  words,  before  there  is  any  distinct  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  individually  considered. 

This  done,  the  second,  or  lexical  sense  is  now  brought  into 
action.  It  is  based  upon  memory  of  the  meanings  of  words 
and  word-combinations,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  leading 
principles  of  word-formation,  permitting  inferences  as  to 
formations  which  appear  at  first  blush  new,  but  in  reality 
contain  familiar  material.  The  lexical  sense  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  information  to  be  freshly  sought 
in  lexicon  or  vocabulary.  Too  often  this  sense  receives  little 
training  that  could  be  called  methodical,  and  is  thus  forced  to 
feel  its  way  blindly,  recognizing  perhaps  the  first  syllable  or 
two  of  a  word,  and  rashly  ignoring  the  remainder,  upon  which 
alone  depends  our  hope  of  differentiating  words  which  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  outward  appearance — such  groups, 
for  example,  as  aura,  aurum,  auris  or  clava,  clavus,  clavis, 
where  confusion  seems  to  be  the  habitual  state  of  the  student 
mind.  He  has  been  content  to  make  a  wild  guess,  or  to  look 
up  in  his  vocabulary  that  particular  one  of  these  words  which 
occurs  in  today’s  lesson.  Tomorrow  he  will  repeat  the  same 
mechanical  process,  and  never  face  the  problem  of  drawing 
sharp  lines  of  distinction,  to  be  stored  away  in  memory  for 

^  Porta  Latina,  Ginn  &  Co.,  p.  xviii. 
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future  reference,  as  can  be  so  easily  done,  with  the  help  in 
part  of  the  corresponding  French  words,  or  by  a  mnemonic 
device. 

Next  in  order,  in  the  reduction  of  a  given  word-group,  a 
third  sense  is  called  into  play.  This  sense  has  to  do  with 
rhetoric,  which  does  not  mean  a  mastery  of  all  the  figures  and 
the  endless  terminology  of  the  Greeks.  It  does  mean  quick¬ 
ness  to  observe  the  emphasis  of  word-order,  the  high  relief  of 
contrasts,  and  other  familiar  devices  by  which  clearness  or 
force  is  given  to  the  expression  of  a  thought,  including  the 
simpler  figures.  Many  a  dismal  failure  to  comprehend  the 
main  thought  of  a  sentence  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  recognize  the  importance  of  rhetoric,  and  to  make  clear 
to  their  pupils  that  grammatical  literalness  is  distinctly  a 
vice,  if  attained  only  by  overlooking  the  lights  and  shades  of 
rhetorical  relief.  It  would  seem  sufficiently  plain  that  a 
rhetorical  sense  is  no  less  vital  than  a  grammatical. 

Finally,  when  the  group  of  words  in  question  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed  in  turn  by  each  of  the  three  powers  of  observation  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  must  be  closely  inspected  by 
the  fourth  sense,  the  logical  power  of  inference.  And  this 
must  combine  into  one  product  the  different  impressions  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind  by  the  other  three,  to  give  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word-group  as  a  whole. 

By  these  four  steps,  then,  the  first  of  the  two  processes  in 
translation,  that  is  to  say,  apprehension,  is  now  complete  for 
one  group  of  words.  But  before  passing  to  the  second  pro¬ 
cess,  expression,  or  translation  proper,  the  next  word -group 
is  to  be  attacked  in  the  same  way  as  before,  each  of  the  four 
special  senses  having  its  part  to  play.  Every  temptation  to 
take  the  leap  before  the  look,  to  attempt  to  express  what  is 
still  imperfectly  apprehended,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  handled  each  group  separately,  and 
have  in  this  strategic  advance  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  that  we  are  really  prepared  to  translate  at  all. 

The  problem  of  apt  expression  in  English  is  then  taken  up 
for  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  Of  this  second  and  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  process  little  need  be  said  here,  not  that  it  is  less 
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important,  but  as  belonging  to  a  wider  field,  that  of  English 
composition  in  general.  Here  every  intelligent  teacher  is 
assumed  to  be  aware  of  the  need  of  incessant  vigilance  and 
daily  practise.  For,  naturally  enough,  even  the  most  clearly 
apprehended  thoughts  can  not  find  their  way  of  themselves 
into  language  equally  clear  and  precise.  And  yet  much  more 
than  half  the  battle  has  been  won,  if  it  has  come  to  be  the 
pupil’s  fixt  habit  to  look  first  for  sharp  outlines  of  thought. 
He  has  by  that  time  banished  the  bugbear  of  a  one  and  only 
correct  translation,  be  it  Bohn’s  or  the  teacher’s,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  the  original  in  brief  abstract, 
or  again  in  ampler  form,  even  before  he  has  worked  out  a 
finished  version. 

Of  course,  this  method,  based  upon  phrase  and  clause- 
units,  meets  the  instant  objection  that,  on  first  reading  over  a 
Latin  sentence,  a  student  often  fails  to  mark  off  such  units  in 
his  mind,  seeing  nothing  but  words,  and  finding  his  way 
slowly  to  a  tentative  and  often  incorrect  grouping.  But  this 
is  merely  to  admit  one  of  the  saddest  defects  of  our  elemen¬ 
tary  training.  Not  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees,  not  to  see 
the  group  for  the  words  which  compose  it,  suggests  the  need 
of  looking  well  to  the  use  we  are  making  of  our  vision.  Such 
myopia  can  surely  be  corrected,  and  by  grammatical  glasses 
too.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  directing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  grammar  questions  to  the  one  end  of  recognition 
and  identification  of  these  larger  units — an  aim  of  infinitely 
more  utility  than  the  labelling  and  pigeon-holing  of  syntac¬ 
tical  specimens. 

Present  failure  in  all  these  three  directions  is  largely  due  to 
a  depressing  sense  of  wasted  effort,  of  a  desperately  slow  ad¬ 
vance,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  since  energies  are  so 
often  dissipated.  They  are  too  commonly  spent  upon  every¬ 
thing  but  the  one  essential — the  power  to  read  intelligently 
and  appreciatively,  without  wild  guessing  on  the  one  hand, 
or  hair-splitting  on  the  other,  not  to  mention  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  forms  of  w^asted  effort. 

Frank  G.  Moore 

Columbia  University 
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[The  following  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  eminent  alike  as  physician 
and  physiologist,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  reading  public  of  England  and 
America  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April,  1874.  It 
was  reprinted  and  given  wide  circulation  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  his  Series  of  School  Room  Classics,  and  is  here  reproduced  with 
his  permission.  Editor.] 

Those  who  view  without  prejudice,  or  w'ith  some  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  movements  for  improving  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  for  throwing  open  to  them  fields  of  activity  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded,  have  a  hard  matter  of  it  some¬ 
times  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  reaction  being  aroused  in  their 
minds  by  the  arguments  of  the  most  eager  of  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  the  reform.  Carried  away  by  their  zeal  into  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  borders  on  or  reaches  fanaticism,  they  seem 
positively  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  sexes,  arguing  in  effect  as  if  it  were  nothing 
more  than  an  affair  of  clothes,  and  to  be  resolved,  in  their 
indignation  at  woman’s  wrongs,  to  refuse  her  the  simple 
rights  of  her  sex.  They  would  do  better  in  the  end  if  they 
would  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  the  male  organization 
is  one,  and  the  female  organization  another,  and  that,  let 
come  what  may  in  the  way  of  assimilation  of  female  and  male 
education  and  labor,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  transform  a 
woman  into  a  man.  To  the  end  of  the  chapter  she  will  retain 
her  special  functions,  and  must  have  a  special  sphere  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  activity  determined  by  the  performance  of 
those  functions. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  those  who  are  foremost  in 
their  zeal  for  raising  the  education  and  social  status  of  wo¬ 
man,  have  not  given  proper  consideration  to  the  nature  of 
her  organization,  and  to  the  demands  which  its  special  func- 
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tions  make  upon  its  strength.  These  are  matters  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  discuss  out  of  a  medical  journal;  but,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
question  of  female  education,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  use  plainer 
language  than  would  otherwise  be  fitting  in  a  literary  journal. 
The  gravity  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Be¬ 
fore  sanctioning  the  proposal  to  subject  woman  to  a  system 
of  mental  training  which  has  been  framed  and  adapted  for 
men,  and  under  which  they  have  become  what  they  are,  it  is 
needful  to  consider  whether  this  can  be  done  without  serious 
injury  to  her  health  and  strength.  It  is  not  enough  to  point 
to  exceptional  instances  of  women  who  have  undergone  such 
a  training,  and  have  proved  their  capacities  when  tried  by 
the  same  standard  as  men ;  without  doubt  there  are  women 
who  can,  and  will,  so  distinguish  themselves,  if  stimulus  be 
applied  and  opportunity  given ;  the  question  is,  whether  they 
may  not  do  it  at  a  cost  which  is  too  large  a  demand  upon  the 
resources  of  their  nature.  Is  it  well  for  them  to  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  men  for  the  goal  of  man’s  ambition? 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  period  of  the  real  educational 
strain  will  commence  about  the  time  when,  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sexual  system,  a  great  revolution  takes  place  in 
the  body  and  mind,  and  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
vital  energy  is  made,  and  will  continue  through  those  years 
after  puberty  when,  by  the  establishment  of  periodical  func¬ 
tions,  a  regularly  recurring  demand  is  made  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  constitution  that  is  going  through  the  final  stages 
of  its  growth  and  development.  The  energy  of  a  human  body 
being  a  definite  and  not  inexhaustible  quantity,  can  it  bear, 
without  injury,  an  excessive  mental  drain  as  well  as  the 
natural  physical  drain  which  is  so  great  at  that  time?  Or,  will 
the  profit  of  the  one  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  other?  It  is  a 
familiar  experience  that  a  day  of  hard  physical  work  renders 
a  man  incapable  of  hard  mental  work,  his  available  energy 
having  been  exhausted.  Nor  does  it  matter  greatly  by  what 
channel  the  energy  be  expended ;  if  it  be  used  in  one  way  it  is 
not  available  for  use  in  another.  When  Nature  spends  in  one 
direction,  she  must  economize  in  another  direction.  That  the 
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development  of  puberty  does  draw  heavily  upon  the  vital 
resources  of  the  female  constitution,  needs  not  to  be  pointed 
out  to  those  who  know  the  nature  of  the  important  physiolo¬ 
gical  changes  which  then  take  place.  In  persons  of  delicate 
constitution  who  have  inherited  a  tendency  to  disease,  and 
who  have  little  vitality  to  spare,  the  disease  is  apt  to  break 
out  at  that  time ;  the  new  drain  established  having  deprived 
the  constitution  of  the  vital  energy  necessary  to  withstand 
the  enemy  that  was  lurking  in  it.  The  time  of  puberty  and 
the  years  following  it  are,  therefore,  justly  acknowledged  to 
be  a  critical  time  for  the  female  organization.  The  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  physiological  changes  which  constitute  puberty  is, 
that  the  woman  is  thereby  fitted  to  conceive  and  bear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  undergoes  the  bodily  and  mental  changes  that  are 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  reproductive  system. 
At  each  recurring  period  there  are  all  the  preparations  for 
conception,  and  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  female  health  than  that  these  changes  should  take 
place  regularly  and  completely.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
are  destined  to  be  fruitless  so  far  as  their  essential  purpose  is 
concerned,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
on  that  account  they  might  be  omitted  or  accomplished  in¬ 
completely,  without  harm  to  the  general  health.  They  are 
the  expressions  of  the  full  physiological  activity  of  the 
organism.  Hence  it  is  that  the  outbreak  of  disease  is  so  often 
heralded,  or  accompanied,  or  followed  by  supression  or  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  these  functions.  In  all  cases  they  make  a  great 
demand  upon  the  physiological  energy  of  the  body:  they  are 
sensitive  to  its  sufferings,  however  these  be  caused;  and, 
when  disordered,  they  aggravate  the  mischief  that  is  going 
on. 

When  we  thus  look  the  matter  honestly  in  the  face,  it 
would  seem  plain  that  women  are  marked  out  by  nature  for 
very  different  offices  in  life  from  those  of  men,  and  that  the 
healthy  performance  of  her  special  functions  renders  it  im¬ 
probable  she  will  succeed,  and  unwise  for  her  to  persevere,  in 
running  over  the  same  course  at  the  same  pace  with  him. 
For  such  a  race  she  is  certainly  weighted  unfairly.  Nor  is  it 
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a  sufficient  reply  to  this  argument  to  allege,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  there  are  many  women  who  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  married  or  who  do  not  aspire  to  bear  chil¬ 
dren;  for  whether  they  care  to  be  mothers  or  not,  they  can 
not  dispense  with  those  physiological  functions  of  their 
nature  that  have  reference  to  that  aim,  however  much  they 
might  wish  it,  and  they  can  not  disregard  them  in  the  labor 
of  life  without  injury  to  their  health.  They  can  not  choose 
but  to  be  women;  can  not  rebel  successfully  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  organization,  the  complete  development  and 
function  whereof  must  take  place  after  its  kind.  This  is  not 
the  expression  of  prejudice  nor  of  false  sentiment;  it  is  the 
plain  statement  of  a  physiological  fact.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
unwise  to  pass  it  by ;  first  or  last  it  must  have  its  due  weight 
in  the  determination  of  the  problem  of  woman’s  education 
and  mission;  it  is  best  to  recognize  it  plainly,  however  we 
may  conclude  finally  to  deal  with  it. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  sexual  difference  ought 
not  to  have  any  place  in  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  one 
hears  it  affirmed  with  an  air  of  triumphant  satisfaction  that 
there  is  no  sex  in  mental  culture.  This  is  a  rash  statement, 
which  argues  want  of  thought  or  insincerity  of  thought  in 
those  who  make  it.  There  is  sex  in  mind  as  distinctly  as 
there  is  sex  in  body;  and,  if  the  mind  is  to  receive  the  best 
culture  of  which  its  nature  is  capable,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  mental  qualities  which  correlate  differences  of  sex.  To 
aim,  by  means  of  education  and  pursuits  in  life,  to  assimilate 
the  female  to  the  male  mind,  might  well  be  pronounced  as 
unwise  and  fruitless  a  labor  as  it  would  be  to  strive  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  female  to  the  male  body  by  means  of  the  same  kind  of 
physical  training  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  pursuits. 
Without  doubt  there  have  been  some  striking  instances  of 
extraordinary  women  who  have  shown  great  mental  power, 
and  these  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  evidence  in  support  of  the 
right  of  women  to  the  best  mental  culture ;  but  it  is  another 
matter  when  they  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  sex  in  mind,  and  that  a  system  of  female  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  laid  down  on  the  same  lines,  follow  the  same 
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method,  and  have  the  same  ends  in  view,  as  a  system  of 
education  for  men. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  reflect  briefly  upon  the  influence  of 
sex  upon  mind.  In  its  physiological  sense,  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here,  mind  is  the  sum  of  those  functions  of  the 
brain  which  are  commonly  known  as  thought,  feeling,  and 
will.  Now,  the  brain  is  one  among  a  number  of  organs  in  the 
commonwealth  of  the  body;  with  these  organs  it  is  in  the 
closest  physiological  sympathy  by  definite  paths  of  nervous 
communication,  has  special  correspondence  with  them  by  in- 
ternuncial  nerve-fibers;  so  that  its  functions  habitually  feel 
and  declare  the  influence  of  the  different  organs.  There  is  an 
intimate  consensus  of  functions.  Tho  it  is  the  highest 
organ  of  the  body,  the  coordinating  center  to  which  impres¬ 
sions  go  and  from  which  responses  are  sent,  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  inferior  organs  with  which  it  lives  in  unity 
affect  essentially  its  nature  as  the  organ  of  mental  functions. 
It  is  not  merely  that  disorder  of  a  particular  organ  hinders  or 
oppresses  these  functions,  but  it  affects  them  in  a  particular 
way ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  special 
pathological  effect  is  a  consequence  of  the  specific  physiolo¬ 
gical  effect  which  each  organ  exerts  naturally  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  function  of  mind.  A  disordered  liver  gives  rise 
to  gloomy  feelings;  a  diseased  heart,  to  feelings  of  fear  and 
apprehension ;  morbid  irritation  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
to  feelings  of  a  still  more  special  kind — these  are  familiar 
facts;  but  what  we  have  to  realize  is,  that  each  particular 
organ  has,  when  not  disordered,  its  specific  and  essential  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  production  of  certain  passions  or  feelings. 
From  of  old  the  influence  has  been  recognized,  as  we  see  in 
the  doctrine  by  which  the  different  passions  were  located  in 
particular  organs  of  the  body ;  the  heart,  for  example,  being 
made  the  seat  of  courage,  the  liver  the  seat  of  jealousy,  the 
bowels  the  seat  of  compassion;  and  altho  we  do  not  now 
hold  that  a  passion  is  aroused  anywhere  else  than  in  the 
brain,  we  believe  nevertheless  that  the  organs  are  represented 
in  the  primitive  passions,  and  that,  when  the  passion  is 
aroused  into  violent  action  by  some  outward  cause,  it  will  dis- 
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charge  itself  upon  the  organ  and  throw  its  functions  into 
commotion.  In  fact,  as  the  uniformity  of  thought  among 
men  is  due  to  the  uniform  operation  of  the  external  senses,  as 
they  think  alike  because  they  have  the  same  number  and 
kind  of  senses,  so  the  uniformity  of  their  fundamental  pas¬ 
sions  is  due  probably  to  the  uniform  operation  of  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body  upon  the  brain ;  they  feel  alike  because 
they  have  the  same  number  and  kind  of  internal  organs.  If 
this  be  so,  these  organs  come  to  be  essential  constituents  of 
our  mental  life. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  kind  of  organic  action 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  indicate  is  yielded  by  the  influence 
of  the  reproductive  organs  upon  the  mind ;  a  complete  men¬ 
tal  revolution  being  made  when  they  come  into  activity.  As 
great  a  change  takes  place  in  the  feelings  and  ideas,  the  de¬ 
sires  and  will,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  takes  place  in 
virtue  of  the  development  of  their  functions.  Let  it  be  noted, 
then,  that  this  great  and  important  mental  change  is  different 
in  the  two  sexes,  and  reflects  the  difference  of  their  respective 
organs  and  functions.  Before  experience  has  opened  their 
eyes,  the  dreams  of  a  young  man  and  maiden  differ.  If  we 
give  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  it 
can  not  be  otherwise,  and  if  we  look  to  the  facts  of  pathology, 
which  would  not  fitly  be  in  place  here,  they  are  found  to 
furnish  the  fullest  confirmation  of  what  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted.  To  attribute  to  the  influence  of  education  the  mental 
differen  'es  of  sex  which  declare  themselves  so  distinctly  at 
puberty,  would  be  hardly  less  absurd  than  to  attribute  to 
education  the  bodily  differences  which  then  declare  them¬ 
selves.  The  comb  of  a  cock,  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  the  mane 
of  a  lion,  the  beard  of  a  man,  are  growths  in  relation  to  the 
reproductive  organs  which  correlate  mental  differences  of 
sex  as  marked  almost  as  these  physical  differences.  In  the 
first  years  of  life,  girls  and  boys  are  much  alike  in  mental  and 
bodily  character,  the  differences  which  are  developed  after¬ 
ward  being  hardly  more  than  intimated,  altho  some  have 
thought  the  girl’s  passion  for  her  doll  evinces  even  at  that 
time  a  forefeeling  of  her  future  functions;  during  the  period 
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of  reproductive  activity,  the  mental  and  bodily  differences 
are  declared  most  distinctly;  and  when  that  period  is  past, 
and  man  and  woman  decline  into  second  childhood,  they 
come  to  resemble  one  another  more  again.  Furthermore,  the 
bodily  form,  the  voice,  and  the  mental  qualities  of  mutilated 
men  approach  those  of  women;  while  women  whose  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  remain  from  some  cause  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development,  approach  the  mental  and  bodily  habits  of  men. 

No  psychologist  has  yet  devoted  himself  to  make,  or  has 
succeeded  in  making,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  emotions, 
by  resolving  the  complex  feelings  into  their  simple  elements 
and  tracing  them  back  from  their  complex  evolutions  to  the 
primitive  passions  in  which  they  are  rooted ;  this  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  and  much-needed  work  which  remains  to  be  done;  but, 
when  it  is  done,  it  will  be  shown  probably  that  they  have 
proceeded  originally  from  two  fundamental  instincts,  or — 
if  we  add  consciousness  of  nature  and  aim — passions,  namely, 
that  of  self-preservation,  with  the  ways  and  means  of  self- 
defense  which  it  inspires  and  stimulates,  and  that  of  propa¬ 
gation,  with  the  love  of  offspring  and  other  primitive  feeling 
that  are  connected  with  it.  Could  we  in  imagination  trace 
mankind  backward  along  the  path  stretching  thru  the  ages, 
on  which  it  has  gone  forward  to  its  present  height  and 
complexity  of  emotion,  and  suppose  each  new  emotional  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  given  off  at  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired,  we 
should  view  a  road  along  which  the  fragments  of  our  high, 
special,  and  complex  feeling  were  scattered,  and  should  reach 
a  starting-point  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  self-preservation 
and  propagation.  Considering,  then,  the  different  functions 
of  the  sexes  in  the  operation  of  the  latter  instinct,  and  how  a 
different  emotional  nature  has  necessarily  been  grafted  on  the 
original  differences  in  the  course  of  ages,^  does  it  not  appear 
that  in  order  to  assimilate  the  female  to  the  male  mind  it 
would  be  necessary  to  undo  the  life-history  of  mankind  from 

^  The  instinct  of  propagation  is  what  we  are  concerned  with  here,  but  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  like  manner,  a  difference  of  character  would 
grow  out  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  means  of  self-defense 
prompted  by  it. 
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its  earliest  commencement?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  go  still  further  back  to  that  earliest  period  of  animal  life 
upon  earth  before  there  was  any  distinction  of  sex? 

If  the  foregoing  reflections  be  well-grounded,  it  is  plain 
we  ought  to  recognize  sex  in  education,  and  to  provide  that 
the  method  and  aim  of  mental  culture  should  have  regard  to 
the  specialities  of  woman’s  physical  and  mental  nature. 
^Each  sex  must  develop  after  its  kind;  and  if  education  in  its 
fundamental  meaning  be  the  external  cause  to  which  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  internal  answer,  if  it  be  the  drawing  out  of  the 
internal  qualities  of  the  individual  into  their  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  by  the  influence  of  the  most  fitting  external  conditions, 
there  must  be  a  difference  in  the  method  of  education  of  the 
two  sexes  answering  to  the  differences  in  their  physical  and 
mental  natures/  Whether  it  be  only  the  statement  of  a  par¬ 
tial  truth,  that  “for  valor  he”  is  formed,  and  “for  beauty  she 
and  sweet  attractive  grace,”  or  not,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
they  are  formed  for  different  functions,  and  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  functions  pervades  and  affects  essentially  their 
entire  beings.  There  is  sex  in  mind,  and  there  should  be  sex 
in  education. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  an  adapted  education  must 
have  regard  to.  In  the  first  place,  a  proper  regard  to  the 
physical  nature  of  women  means  attention  given,  in  their 
training,  to  their  peculiar  functions  and  to  their  foreordained 
work  as  mothers  and  nurses  of  children.  Whatever  aspira¬ 
tions  of  an  intellectual  kind  they  may  have,  they  can  not  be 
relieved  from  the  performance  of  those  offices  so  long  as  it  is 
thought  necessary  that  mankind  should  continue  on  earth. 
Even  if  these  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  mean  and  un¬ 
worthy  offices  in  comparison  with  the  nobler  functions  of 
giving  birth  to  and  developing  ideas;  if,  agreeing  with 
Goethe,  we  are  disposed  to  hold — ware  dock  immer 
hubscher  wenn  man  die  Kinder  von  den  Baumen  schuttelte;” 
it  must  still  be  confessed  that  for  the  great  majority  of 
women  they  must  remain  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
best  period  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  they  are  work  which, 
like  all  work,  may  be  well  or  ill  done,  and  which,  in  order  to 
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be  done  well,  can  not  be  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  as  a 
thing  by  the  way.  It  will  have  to  be  considered  whether 
women  can  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  of  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise  and  production,  without  injury  to  their 
functions  as  the  conceivers,  mothers,  and  nurses  of  children. 
For,  it  would  be  an  ill  thing,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  we 
got  the  advantages  of  a  quantity  of  female  intellectual  work 
at  the  price  of  a  puny,  enfeebled,  and  sickly  race.  In  this 
relation,  it  must  be  allowed  that  women  do  not  and  can  not 
stand  on  the  same  level  as  men. 

In  the  second  place,  a  proper  regard  to  the  mental  nature 
of  woman  means  attention  given  to  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  correlate  the  physical  differences  of  her  sex.  Men  are 
manifestly  not  so  fitted  mentally  as  women  to  be  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  children  during  the  early  years  of  their  infancy  and 
childhood;  they  would  be  almost  as  much  out  of  place  in 
going  systematically  to  work  to  nurse  babies  as  they  would 
in  attempting  to  suckle  them.  On  the  other  hand,  women 
are  manifestly  endowed  with  qualities  of  mind  which  speci¬ 
ally  fit  them  to  stimulate  and  foster  the  first  growths  of  in¬ 
telligence  in  children,  while  the  intimate  and  special  sympa¬ 
thies  which  a  mother  has  with  her  child  as  a  being  which, 
tho  individually  separate,  is  still  almost  a  part  of  her 
nature  give  her  an  influence  and  responsibilities  which  are 
specially  her  own.  The  earliest  dawn  of  an  infant’s  intelli¬ 
gence  is  its  recognition  of  its  mother  as  the  supplier  of  its 
wants,  as  the  person  whose  near  presence  is  associated  with 
the  relief  of  sensations  of  discomfort,  and  with  the  production 
of  feelings  of  comfort;  while  the  relief  and  pleasure  which 
she  herself  feels  in  yielding  it  warmth  and  nourishment, 
strengthen,  if  they  were  not  originally  the  foundation  of, 
that  strong  love  of  offspring  which  with  unwearied  patience 
surrounds  its  wayward  youth  with  a  thousand  ministering 
attentions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  nursing  of 
babies  were  given  over  to  men  for  a  generation  or  two,  they 
would  abandon  the  task  in  despair  or  in  disgust,  and  conclude 
it  to  be  not  worth  while  that  mankind  should  continue  on 
earth.  But  “can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
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should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?” 
Those  can  hardly  be  in  earnest  who  question  that  woman’s 
sex  is  represented  in  mind,  and  that  the  mental  qualities 
which  spring  from  it  qualify  her  especially  to  be  the  successful 
nurse  and  educator  of  infants  and  young  children. 

Furthermore,  the  female  qualities  of  mind  which  correlate 
her  sexual  character  adapt  her,  as  her  sex  does,  to  be  the 
helpmate  and  companion  of  man.  It  was  an  Eastern  idea, 
which  Plato  has  exprest  allegorically,  that  a  complete  being 
had  in  primeval  times  been  divided  into  two  halves,  which 
have  ever  since  been  seeking  to  unite  together  and  to  recon¬ 
stitute  the  divided  unity.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there 
is  a  great  measure  of  truth  in  the  fable.  Man  and  woman  do 
complement  one  another’s  being.  This  is  no  less  true  of  mind 
than  it  is  of  body ;  is  true  of  mind  indeed  as  a  consequence  of 
its  being  true  of  body.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  argue  that 
the  qualities  of  mind  which  characterize  women  now,  and 
have  characterized  them  hitherto,  in  their  relations  with 
men,  are  in  great  measure,  mainly  if  not  entirely,  the  artifi¬ 
cial  results  of  the  position  of  subjection  and  dependence 
which  she  has  always  occupied ;  but  those  who  take  this  view 
do  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  matter  as  deeply  as 
they  should ;  they  have  attributed  to  circumstances  much  of 
what  unquestionably  lies  deeper  than  circumstances,  being 
inherent  in  the  fundamental  character  of  sex.  It  would  be  a 
delusive  hope  to  expect,  and  a  mistaken  labor  to  attempt,  to 
eradicate  by  change  of  circumstances  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  female  character,  and  fit  woman  to  be  the 
helpmate  and  companion  of  man  in  mental  and  bodily  union. 

So  much  may  be  fairly  said  on  general  physiological 
grounds.  VVe  may  now  go  on  to  inquire  whether  any  ill 
effects  have  been  observed  from  subjecting  women  to  the 
same  kind  of  training  as  men.  The  facts  of  experience  in  this 
country  are  not  such  as  warrant  a  full  and  definite  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  the  movement  for  revolutionizing  the  education 
of  women  being  of  a  recent  date.  But  in  America  the  same 
method  of  training  for  the  sexes  in  mixt  classes  has  been 
largely  applied;  girls  have  gone  with  boys  thru  the  same 
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curriculum  of  study,  from  primary  to  grammar  schools,  from 
schools  to  graduation  in  colleges,  working  early  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  and  disdaining  any  privilege  of  sex. 
With  what  results?  With  one  result  certainly — that,  while 
those  who  are  advocates  of  the  mixt  system  bear  favorable 
witness  to  the  results  upon  both  sexes,  American  physicians 
are  beginning  to  raise  their  voices  in  earnest  warnings  and 
protests.  It  is  not  that  girls  have  not  ambition,  nor  that 
they  fail  generally  to  run  the  intellectual  race  which  is  set 
before  them,  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  do  it  at  a  cost  to  their 
strength  and  health  which  entails  life-long  suffering,  and 
even  incapacitates  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
natural  functions  of  their  sex.  Without  pretending  to  in¬ 
dorse  these  assertions,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  experience,  it  is  right  to  call  attention 
to  them,  and  to  claim  serious  consideration  for  them;  they 
proceed  from  physicians  of  high  professional  standing,  who 
speak  from  their  own  experience,  and  they  agree,  moreover, 
with  what  perhaps  might  have  been  feared  or  predicted  on 
physiological  grounds.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
stimulus  of  competition  will  act  more  powerfully  on  girls 
than  on  boys ;  not  only  because  they  are  more  susceptible  by 
nature,  but  because  it  will  produce  more  effect  upon  their 
constitutions  when  it  is  at  all  in  excess.  Their  nerve-centers 
being  in  a  state  of  greater  instability,  by  reason  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  reproductive  functions,  they  will  be  the  more 
easily  and  the  more  seriously  deranged.  A  great  argument 
used  in  favor  of  a  mixt  education  is  that  it  affords  adequate 
stimulants  to  girls  for  thoro  and  sustained  work,  which 
have  hitherto  been  a  want  in  girls’  schools;  that  it  makes 
them  less  desirous  to  fit  themselves  only  for  society,  and 
content  to  remain  longer  and  work  harder  at  school.  Thus  it 
is  desired  that  emulation  should  be  used  in  order  to  stimulate 
them  to  compete  with  boys  in  mental  exercises  and  aims, 
while  it  is  not  pretended  they  can  or  should  compete  with 
them  in  those  out-door  exercises  and  pursuits  which  are  of 
such  great  benefit  in  ministering  to  bodily  health,  and  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  which  boys,  not  unwisely  perhaps,  attach  scarcely 
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less  honor  than  to  intellectual  success.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  stimulus  of  competition  in  studies  will  act  more  power¬ 
fully  upon  them,  not  only  because  of  their  greater  constitu¬ 
tional  susceptibility,  but  because  it  is  left  free  to  act  without 
the  compensating  balance  of  emulation  in  other  fields  of 
activity.  Is  it  right,  may  well  be  asked,  that  it  should  be  so 
applied?  Can  woman  rise  high  in  spiritual  development  of 
any  kind  unless  she  take  a  holy  care  of  the  temple  of  her 
body? 2 

A  small  volume,  entitled  “Sex  in  Education”  which  has 
been  published  recently  by  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  of  Boston, 
formerly  a  professor  in  Harvard  College,  contains  a  somewhat 
startling  description  of  the  baneful  effects  upon  female 
health  which  have  been  produced  by  an  excessive  educa¬ 
tional  strain.  It  is  asserted  that  the  number  of  female  gradu¬ 
ates  of  schools  and  colleges  who  have  been  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  improper  methods  of 
study,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  reproductive  apparatus  and 
its  functions,  is  so  great  as  to  excite  the  gravest  alarm,  and  to 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  community.  “If  these 
causes  should  continue  for  the  next  half-century,  and  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  as  they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  wives  who  are  to  be  the 
mothers  in  our  republic  must  be  drawn  from  transatlantic 
homes.  The  sons  of  the  New  World  will  have  to  react,  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the  old  story  of  unwived  Rome  and  the 
Sabines.”  Dr.  Clarke  relates  the  clinical  histories  of  several 
cases  of  tedious  illness,  in  which  he  traced  the  cause  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  to  a  disregard  of  the  function  of  the  female  organi¬ 
zation.  Irregularity,  imperfection,  arrest,  or  excess,  occurs 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  vital  powers  at 

^  Of  all  the  intellectual  errors  of  which  men  have  been  guilty,  perhaps  none 
is  more  false  and  has  been  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences  than  the 
theologico-metaphysical  doctrine  which  inculcated  contempt  of  the  body  as 
the  temple  of  Satan,  the  prison-house  of  the  spirit,  from  which  the  highest 
aspiration  of  mind  was  to  get  free.  It  is  a  foolish  and  fruitless  labor  to  attempt 
to  divorce  or  put  asunder  mind  and  body,  which  Nature  has  joined  together 
in  essential  unity;  and  the  right  culture  of  the  body  is  not  less  a  duty  than, 
is  indeed  essential  to,  the  right  culture  of  the  mind. 
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times  when  there  should  rightly  be  an  intermission  or  remis¬ 
sion  of  labor,  and  is  followed  first  by  pallor,  lassitude,  de¬ 
bility,  sleeplessness,  headache,  neuralgia,  and  then  by  worse 
ills.  The  course  of  events  is  something  in  this  wise:  (The 
girl  enters  upon  the  hard  work  of  school  or  college  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts/  when  the  function  of  her  sex 
has  perhaps  been  fairly  established ;  ^ambitious  to  stand  high 
in  class,  she  pursues  her  studies  with  diligence,  perseverance, 
constancy,  allowing  herself  no  days  of  relaxation  or  rest  out  of 
the  school-daysj  paying  no  attention  to  the  periodical  tides 
of  her  organization,  unheeding  a  drain  “that  would  make  the 
stroke  oar  of  the  university  crew  falter.”  (For  a  time  all 
seems  to  go  well  with  her  studies;  she  triumphs  over  male 
and  female  competitors,  gains  the  front  rank,  and  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  continued  exertions  in  order  to  hold  it.  But  in  the 
long  run  Nature,  which  can  not  be  ignored  or  defied  with 
impunity,  asserts  its  power;)  excessive  losses  occur;  Ihealth 
fails,  she  becomes  the  victim  of  aches  and  pains,  is  unable  to 
go  on  with  her  work,)  and  compelled  to  seek  medical  advice. 
Restored  to  health  by  rest  from  work,  a  holiday  at  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  suitable  treatment,  she  goes  back  to  her  studies, 
to  begin  again  the  same  course  of  unheeding  work,  until  she 
has  completed  the  curriculum,  and  leaves  college  a  good 
scholar  but  a  delicate  and  ailing  woman,  whose  future  life 
is  one  of  more  or  less  suffering.  For  she  does  not  easily  regain 
the  vital  energy  which  was  recklessly  sacrificed  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  learning;  the  special  functions  which  have  relation 
to  her  future  offices  as  woman,  and  the  full  and  perfect 
accomplishment  of  which  is  essential  to  sexual  completeness, 
have  been  deranged  at  a  critical  time ;  if  she  is  subsequently 
married,  she  is  unfit  for  the  best  discharge  of  maternal  func¬ 
tions,  and  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  variety  of  troublesome  and 
serious  disorders  in  connection  with  them.  In  some  cases 
the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  testify  to  the  exhaustive 
efforts  of  undue  labor,  nervous  and  even  mental  disorders 
declaring  themselves. 


{To  he  Continued) 
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A  Textbook  In  the  Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  By  George  Ransom 
Twiss.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1917.  486  p.  $1.40. 

This  welcome  book  is  a  comprehensive  and  somewhat  sys¬ 
tematic  elaboration  of  a  point  of  view  concerning  the  teaching 
of  science  in  secondary  schools,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  most 
vividly  presented  in  the  author’s  own  words,  “The  aims  of 
the  science  teacher  must  be,”  he  says,  “to  impart  to  his 
pupils  some  insight  into  the  meaning  and  value  of  science; 
to  infect  them  with  the  scientific  spirit;  to  train  them  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  their  particular  stage  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  methods  of  thinking  and  investigation  that 
are  common  to  all  the  sciences.  .  The  scientific  spirit 
“can  be  caught  by  children  only  when  they  investigate,  learn 
and  apply  in  order  to  get  results  that  appeal  to  them  per¬ 
sonally  as  worthy  of  their  efforts.  .  .  The  scientific 

method  is  essentially  a  method  of  solving  problems  that 
present  either  a  utilitarian  or  an  intellectual  appeal ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  true  way  to  induct  beginners  into  its  use  is  to  con¬ 
front  them  with  such  problems,  and  guide  them  in  using  the 
scientific  method  in  reaching  their  solutions.”  In  order  that 
this  may  be  done  effectively,  “the  science  work  of  the  school 
must  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  doings  of  everyday  life, 
and  especially  with  the  activities  that  lie  nearest  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls ;”  and  upon  the  basis 
of  the  interest  thus  stimulated,  “the  aim  should  be  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  complete  the  chain 
of  efficient  causes,  link  by  link,  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  able  to 
go,  or  as  far  as  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  each  main  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  make  them  do  it  by  their  own  observation  and 
their  own  reasoning.” 

With  such  general  convictions  there  will  be,  probably, 
little  disagreement  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  scientific  investigation. 
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and  with  the  far-reaching  and  often  subtle  influence  of  this 
spirit  and  method  upon  the  present  trend  of  individual  and 
social  development,  both  in  habit  and  purpose.  A  little  re¬ 
flection  is  apt  to  convince  anybody  that  the  material  achieve¬ 
ments  of  scientific  research,  magnificent  in  themselves,  are 
of  social  significance  chiefly  because  of  the  opportunity  they 
have  provided  or  the  necessity  they  have  created  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  that  rational  objectivity  in  thought 
which  has  already  become  the  most  powerful  influence  we 
recognize  for  the  quickening  and  enrichment  of  the  individual 
life  and  for  the  relief  of  human  ills.  The  bearing  of  such  con¬ 
siderations  on  educational  method  is  fully  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Twiss;  and  this  appreciation  has  determined  the  general 
character  of  his  work.  Since,  therefore,  its  thesis  is  hardly 
to  be  criticized,  excepting  by  an  expression  of  approval, 
the  book  invites  a  review  rather  of  its  manner  than  of  its 
substance. 

The  first  chapter,  rather  fragmentary,  presents  science  as 
a  phase  of  general  culture.  Its  implications  are  made  spe¬ 
cifically  applicable  to  teaching  in  the  following  chapter:  a 
brief  but  excellent  exposition  of  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  which  will  by  suggestion  inculcate  in  the 
student  something  of  an  ability  to  reason  in  the  scientific 
manner.  After  a  disconnected  and  seemingly  unnecessary 
interpolation  on  the  genesis  of  science,  a  fourth  chapter  pre¬ 
sents  a  summary  analysis  of  the  thought  process  in  children. 
This  discourse  suffers  somewhat  from  those  defects  which 
appear  to  be  characteristic  of  such  attempts  at  formal  gener¬ 
alization  :  useful  ideas  are  obscured  by  a  turgid  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  pedantic  diction  quite  foreign  to  the  author’s  naturally 
clear  and  vigorous  style.  Nowhere  else  in  the  book,  happily, 
has  he  yielded  to  this  professional  habit  of  expression,  which 
makes  so  much  educational  literature  repellent  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  addrest.  In  the  following  chapters  and  thruout 
the  remainder  of  the  book,  the  author,  now  consciously  in 
the  midst  of  his  subject,  is  spontaneously  forceful  and  con¬ 
vincing.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  are  readable  and 
suggestive  essays  of  a  general  character  on  educational  func- 
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tions  and  values  and  on  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  values 
of  science.  The  four  following  develop  similar  ideas  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  more  immediately  practical  aspects  of  teaching. 
The  remainder  of  the  book,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  work, 
is  concerned  with  the  application  to  the  teaching  of  first  year 
courses  in  particular  sciences  and  in  general  science,  of  the 
principles  previously  established. 

Each  chapter  in  the  book  is  followed  by  Questions  for 
Further  Study  which  must  prove  suggestive  and  useful;  and 
to  each  such  list  a  selected  list  of  references  to  relevant  liter¬ 
ature  is  appended.  These  questions  and  references  are  very 
well  chosen,  and  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  references  given,  which  cover  wide 
ranges  of  subject  matter,  are  listed  alphabetically  without 
classification  or  comment.  On  this  account,  the  collection, 
tho  valuable  as  a  reminder  to  those  already  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  literature,  is  likely  to  lose  much  of  its  possi¬ 
ble  value  for  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  compiled. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Twiss  has  built  upon  a  sound  conviction,  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  ideas  with  skill,  and  has  shown  clearly  how  they 
may  be  successfully  applied  in  practise.  The  book  is,  more¬ 
over,  full  of  unemphasized  common-sense  suggestions  of  such 
practical  value  to  the  teacher  that  they  alone  would  amply 
repay  a  careful  reading.  The  book  must  be  considered  a  con¬ 
tribution  valuable  not  only  as  a  stimulus  to  sound  teaching, 
but  as  a  corrective  for  many  persistent  faults  of  method. 

Frederick  Barry 

Columbia  University 


Arithmetic — The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Boston,  1914-1915.  School 
Document  No.  15.  Boston:  Printed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  48c. 

The  introduction  by  the  Director  throws  clear  light  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  as  well  as  on  the  present  bulletin : 

By  giving  standard  tests  in  various  subjects  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  is  attempting  to 
measure  present  educational  achievements  in  the  schools.  From 
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time  to  time  the  department  should  also  attempt  to  measure  its 
own  achievements.  The  department  takes  the  position  that  the 
value  of  its  educational  measurement  work  must  be  measured  by 
the  improvement  in  the  education  which  the  children  receive. 
The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic  have  been  given  in 
Boston  since  October,  1912.  A  sufficient  length  of  time  has 
lapsed  to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  some  actual  improvement 
in  the  arithmetical  ability  of  pupils.  This  bulletin  describes  how 
the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  were  introduced  into  Boston,  the 
methods  employed  to  secure  an  improvement  in  arithmetical 
results,  and  how  much  improvement  has  been  secured. 

The  matter  is  divided  into  five  sections  treating  respec¬ 
tively,  The  Introduction  of  the  Tests,  Methods  Employed 
to  Improve  Results  in  Arithmetic,  The  Proper  Use  of  Ob¬ 
jective  Standards  of  Achievement,  Measuring  the  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Arithmetical  Results,  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

The  first  section  goes  into  minute  historical  detail  for  each 
of  the  three  school  years,  showing  the  administration  of  the 
tests  and  how  the  system  of  testing  was  gradually  extended 
from  tests  on  15,000  children  in  twenty-one  elementary 
school  districts  given  between  October  21  and  November  i, 
1912,  to  the  tests  given  between  May  10  and  21,  inclusive, 
1915,  to  55,277  children  in  all  the  seventy  districts  of  the 
city  covering  214  buildings,  1,459  grade  classes  in  Grades 
III  to  VIII,  inclusive.  The  nature  of  the  tests  is  illustrated 
by  examples.  The  work  of  giving  the  tests  and  of  correcting 
the  results  is  discussed  and  the  section  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  “the  significant  observations  to  be  made  of  the 
facts  thus  far  brought  out.” 

This  first  section  is  likely  to  suggest  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  reader’s  mind.  For  example,  he  might  wish  to 
know,  even  after  considering  carefully  the  examples  given, 
how  it  is  determined  that  “the  examples  in  each  test,  e.  g., 
the  twenty-four  examples  in  addition,  are  of  the  same  degree 
of  difficulty,”  p.  9,  and  to  what  extent  several  competent 
teachers  might  concur  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty.  On  p.  14,  it  is  stated  that,  despite  the  great 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  testing  and  to 
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tabulate  the  results,  “the  expense  to  the  city  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  small.”  General  conclusion  No.  5,  p.  48,  is  devoted  to 
the  same  matter  of  expense  and  states  “this  gratifying  im¬ 
provement”  (from  twelve  to  seventeen  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  accompanied  by  an  actual 
increase  in  accuracy),  “has  been  secured  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  to  the  city.”  When  we  consider  that  the  testing 
covered  three  years,  and  contemplate  the  stupendous  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  preparing  and  giving  the  tests,  to  comput¬ 
ing  and  compiling  the  results,  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  the  wealth  (p.  26-27)  practise  material  freely  avail¬ 
able,  we  feel  it  might  be  very  interesting  to  know  something 
of  the  cost  in  money  alone  to  the  city,  that  we  might  see  how 
near  our  judgment  coincides  with  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
report  in  this  respect. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  report  (p.  14, 
15)  tells  how  the  saving  of  expense  was  effected,  by  training 
the  seniors  of  the  Normal  School  to  be  examiners,  girls  of  the 
Clerical  School  to  prepare  for  and  make  the  statistical  tabula¬ 
tions,  and  a  member  of  the  regular  teaching  force  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  supervisor  of  testing  in  that  district.  The  last  of 
the  six  “observations”  (p.  16),  enumerates  the  important  re¬ 
sults  secured  by  using  a  series  of  standard  tests.  These  we 
may  incorporate,  without  considering  separately  the  other 
sections,  in  our  own  conclusions  reached  after  carefully  read¬ 
ing  the  whole  Bulletin: 

A.  The  stimulation  of  general  interest  in  and  concerted  effort 
towards  improving  a  particular  phase  of  school  work  is  bound  to 
bring  about  some  improvement,  which  is  conservatively  reported 
or  minimized  when  returns  are  based  on  “median  achievement,” 
as  in  the  case  here  considered. 

B.  “The  work  of  the  Department”  should  be  “measured  by  the 
improvement  in  the  education  the  children  receive,”  not  abso¬ 
lutely  but  relatively  to  the  cost  in  time,  effort  and  money.  The 
best  education  at  least  cost  was  the  desire  of  the  Department  in 
Boston  as  indicated  in  the  Bulletin. 

C.  Standard  Tests  given  to  such  large  numbers  of  children  fur¬ 
nish  a  rough,  first  approximation  of  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
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pected  of  children  of  the  same  class,  on  the  particular  kind  of 
work,  under  similar  circumstances.  Such  information  may  be 
very  valuable  in  suggesting  weaknesses  and  where  they  are  in  a 
great  system.  Further,  independent  investigation  is  necessary  to 
prove  their  existence  and  to  suggest  the  remedies. 

D.  The  reasonable  standards  thus  established  are  available  in 
comparing  the  work  in  a  school  system  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
work  of  different  systems.  The  question  as  to  whether  another 
city  should  or  may  reasonably  be  inferior  to  Boston  in  school- 
subject  A  and  superior  in  subject  B  is  still  open  for  separate  study. 

E.  The  formal  reports  are  of  value  to  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  as  statements  of  fact  about  which  they  and  their  teachers 
can  have  no  difference  of  opinion.  There  may  be  disagreement  as 
to  the  causes  and  the  reasonableness  of  variations  in  achievement 
under  different  teachers  and  in  different  schools,  but  not  as  to  the 
variations  themselves. 

Charles  C.  Grove 

* 

Columbia  University 


Books  on  training  for  citizenship  are  multiplying  rapidly. 
Community  civics,  by  R.  O.  Hughes  of  the  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  an  excellent  book  for  this  purpose, 
with  contents  and  illustrations  brought  down  to  the  present 
day.  (Boston.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  1917.  506  p.) 

An  undoubted  American  classic  is  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
The  man  without  a  country.  We  welcome  a  new  and  well 
printed  edition  of  it  edited  with  introduction  by  Norris  H. 
Laughton.  (Philadelphia.  Henry  Altemus  Company. 
1917.  108  p.) 

One  man  who  has  seen  clearly  what  is  involved  in  the  pan- 
German  ideal  that  now  endangers  the  welfare  of  the  world  is 
Andr6  Ch^radame,  who,  in  his  new  volume  entitled  The 
United  States  and  Pan-Germania  has  presented  the  whole 
problem  simply  and  with  convincing  force.  His  Map  of  the 
Martyrs  is  very  striking.  (New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1918.  170  p.  $1.00.) 
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Another  very  searching  study  of  European  politics  of  the 
world  war  is  that  by  a  Cuban  scholar,  Professor  Ferrara  of 
the  Universit^^  of  Havana.  This  study  is  entitled  Causes 
and  pretexts  of  the  world  war.  (New  York.  American-Neo- 
Latin  Library.  1918.  314  p.  $1.50.) 

Drs.  Whittem  and  Long  of  Harvard  University  have  ap¬ 
plied  their  scholarship  and  teaching  skill  to  good  advantage 
in  the  little  book  entitled  French  for  soldiers  ^  which  they  have 
just  prepared  for  emergency  use.  (Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1917.  130  p.  75c.) 

A  very  readable  and  stimulating  book  on  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  prison  administration  and  prison  reform  is  The  prison 
and  prisoner,  edited  by  Miss  Julia  K.  Jaffray,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Reform. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  a  dojen  or  more 
students  of  prison  problems  and  is  dedicated,  appropriately 
enough,  to  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  who  has  made  himself  a 
leader  of  national  influence  in  the  movement  to  improve  the 
condition  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  (Boston.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  1917.  218  p.  $2.50.) 

A  very  good  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  is  The  foundation  course  in  Spanish,  by  Mr.  L.  Signan 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New  York  City.  (New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  278  p.  $1.00.) 

One  does  not  often  see  a  more  compact  and  well-made 
little  introductory  textbook  than  Simplest  spoken  French, 
by  W.  F.  Giese  and  Barry  Cerf  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lessons 
originally  prepared  for  use  in  military  camps,  but  its  very 
practical  contents  and  arrangement  indicate  that  it  will 
have  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness.  (New  York.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  1918.  108  p.  60c.) 

A  vigorous  and  well-constructed  setting  forth  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  attack  on  civilization  is  contained  in  The  great  crime  and 
its  moral,  by  J.  Selden  Willmore.  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1917.  323  p.  6s.) 
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A  careful  study  in  a  field  not  hitherto  much  cultivated  in 
English  is  entitled  France,  England  and  the  European  democ¬ 
racy,  by  Dr.  Charles  Cestre,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Bordeaux.  M.  Cestre  is  well  known  in  the  United  States 
owing  to  his  having  been  once  or  twice  a  visiting  teacher  at 
Harvard  University.  He  writes  with  large  knowledge  and 
with  true  vision.  The  translation  from  the  French  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Turner  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1918.  354  p. 
^^2.50.) 

In  The  Story  of  the  Nations  series  there  now  comes  a 
useful  volume  on  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Jon  Stefans- 
son  of  Kings  College,  London.  The  book  is  attractively 
written  and  brings  much  unfamiliar  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  American  students.  Particularly  useful  is  the 
treatment  of  the  history  of  Iceland  and  Finland,  of  which 
very  little  is  generally  known.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1917.  378  p.  $1.50.) 

The  contributions  by  Ferrero  to  the  history  of  Rome  are 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  It  is  with  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  therefore,  that  we  greet  a  book  from  his  pen,  agreea¬ 
bly  rendered  from  the  Italian,  which  has  been  written  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The 
author  and  his  collaborator.  Professor  Barbagello  of  Milan, 
have  held  firmly  to  two  cardinal  principles:  first,  that  in 
history  we  can  not  hope  to  know  everything,  and  second, 
that  what  certainty  there  is  diminishes  as  we  descend  from 
great  events  which  can  be  kept  in  relation  to  each  other, 
to  the  smaller  instances  which  escape  from  any  such  corre¬ 
lation.  The  book  is  entitled  A  short  history  of  Rome,  and 
will  appear  in  five  volumes,  of  which  the  first,  covers  a  period 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  J ulius  Caesar. 
We  venture  to  predict  for  this  book  a  wide  use  and  influence. 
(New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1918.  510  p.  $1.90.) 
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It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
daily  newspaper  a  thoroly  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  obnox- 

. .  ious  type  of  human  being,  but  the  following 

paragraphs  which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for  March  31  last 
are  a  gem : 

Intellectualism  in  time  of  peace  is  an  attitude  of  fine  and  pleas¬ 
ing  texture,  an  art  for  the  few,  a  luxury  for  the  non-acquisitive, 
a  substitute  for  faith,  a  remote  and  snobbish  futility. 

Intellectualism  in  time  of  war  is  a  liability. 

In  all  countries,  even  Germany,  it  is  morally  and  emotionally 
bankrupt.  It  tends  also  to  be  alien  and  Bolshevist.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  often  suspected  of  being  pro-Ally.  In  England,  France 
and  the  United  States  it  is  much  suspected  of  being  pro-German. 
Everywhere  it  is  anti-capitalistic  and  anemically  revolutionary. 

It  has  nothing  in  common  with  its  beloved  masses  except  an 
incurable  dissatisfaction  with  everything  in  the  world  that  is. 
The  sources  of  that  emotion,  however,  are  not  in  both  cases  the 
same. 

The  children  of  unrestraint  are  openly  envious.  They  want 
more  of  life’s  tangible  goods,  including  play  time;  and  they  shall 
have  more,  as  fast  as  they  can  assimilate  it.  This  no  power  on 
earth  can  prevent. 

But  the  intellectuahst  is  contemptuous  of  life’s  goods,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  He  demands  them  not  for  himself  but  for  these 
others,  in  order  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  Yet  he  is  not  interested  in  happiness.  He  would  be 
almost  as  scornful  of  happiness  as  of  wealth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  intellectuahst 
with  the  state  of  the  world  has  its  root  in  a  sense  of  his  own  empti¬ 
ness,  and  that  his  solicitude  for  the  masses  is  owing  more  to  his 
contempt  for  the  banalities  of  material  success  than  to  any  deep 
feeling  of  altruism. 
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You  never  know  for  sure,  any  more  than  you  know  where  the 
intellectualist  really  stands  on  the  irrational  calamity  of  war,  or 
the  commonplace  virtue  of  patriotism. 

We  doubt  if  he  is  ever  sure  of  himself. 

His  mind  with  increasing  intensity  vibrates  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  thought  until  at  length  it  is  by  any  working  test  static. 

We  are  moved  to  these  reflections  by  reading  in  The  New  Re¬ 
public  an  article  entitled  Seeing  the  War  Through.  We  read  it 
first  from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  which  is  the  way  to  read  an 
intellectual  article,  and  then  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  can 
not  believe  The  New  Republic  knows  what  kind  of  war  it  wants. 
A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  for  obtaining  a  victory  by  diplomacy. 
Since  then  there  has  been  the  peace  of  diplomacy  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  now  on  the  West  front  there  is  only  a  taut  thin  line 
of  bodies  between  “the  intolerable  German  thing”  and  the  pre¬ 
cious,  if  imperfect,  democracy  we  are  fighting  for. 

We  supposed  from  the  caption  that  The  New  Republic  had 
come  to  the  idea  of  a  military  victory  as  something  now  inevita¬ 
ble.  But  we  read  that 

The  Americans  who  are  insisting  on  the  militarizing  of  their  country 
now  by  the  subordination  of  political  to  military  victory  and  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  European  scale  of  armament  are  the  most  flagrant  and  danger¬ 
ous  quitters.  It  is  they  who  under  the  pretence  of  fighting  to  the  bitter 
end  are  abandoning  the  belief  in  the  political  objects  and  the  hope  for 
beneficent  political  results  which  can  alone  make  prolonged  fighting  worth 
while. 

Still  it  is  for  seeing  the  war  thru,  by  force  if  need  be,  for  in 
another  place  it  says  that  to  see  it  thru  “means,  of  course,  pri¬ 
marily  a  volume  and  a  rate  of  military  preparation  which,  when 
it  comes  to  a  head,  will  make  German  success  hopeless.” 

Intellectualism,  impotent  and  static. 


In  these  troubled  times  when  so  many  careers  full  of 

promise  are  being  cut  short  by  the  war,  we  are  more  than  ever 

.  ,  , ,  .  dependent  upon  those  men  of  maturer  years 

Emile  Durkheim  ,  ,  •  i  i  i  i  i 

whom  we  regard  as  tried  and  trusted  leaders. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  special  regret  that  students  of  all 
nations  heard  of  the  recent  death  of  Emile  Durkheim,  pm- 
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fessor  of  Sociology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  philosopher  of 
marked  distinction. 

Durkheim  combined  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  a 
scholar  and  of  a  teacher.  He  never  allowed  his  researches  to 
interfere  with  his  teaching,  and  he  found  time  and  strength 
both  to  make  important  and  original  contributions  to  so¬ 
ciology  and  to  social  philosophy,  and  to  instruct  and  inspire 
many  eager  students  who,  under  the  influence  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  became  veritable  disciples.  He  was  fundamentally  an 
idealist,  and  the  strength  of  his  belief  restored  faith  to  many 
doubting  hearts. 

His  entire  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
man  has  a  dual  personality,  that  his  inner  life  is  a  perpetual 
conflict  between  his  will  and  his  desires,  between  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  and  the  social  instinct.  Society,  Durkheim  be¬ 
lieved,  is  a  collective  conscience,  and  he  traced  in  detail  the 
development  of  this  conscience,  its  psychology,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  development  of  his  philosophy  may  be  followed  in  his 
four  principal  books:  La  Division  du  travail  social,  La 
Methode  en  sociologie,  Le  Suicide,  Les  Formes  elementaires  de 
la  vie  religieuse.  In  his  early  work  we  find  traces  of  Spencer- 
ism,  but  in  later  life  he  drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from 
this  influence.  He  has  often  been  described  as  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Comte,  but  he  was  superior  to  his  master  in  the 
extent  of  his  information  and  in  his  good  sense. 

The  death  in  action  of  his  son,  who  had  left  his  studies  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  order  to  become  an  aviator,  stim¬ 
ulated  Durkheim  to  renewed  vigor  in  the  defense  of  his 
country’s  cause.  As  a  writer,  as  an  editor,  and  as  the  initia¬ 
tor  of  patriotic  movements,  he  was  untiring  in  his  work  for 
France. 

M.  Durkheim  was  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
still  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual  power.  His  death  de¬ 
prives  the  world  not  only  of  a  great  scholar,  but  of  a  splendid 
and  an  inspiring  personality. 


